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I . IntTcxluv : r icm 

Title^n of Lhe Elementar:/ and Secondar:/ Ei^jcation Ac: of 1965 fPubl 
89-10) as air^Tided, provides direct redera] assistance for the acquis 
of schc-ol liDrsry resources, textbooks, ir;d other Instnacticnal mate--. 
for the use zjf children and teachers in public and Drivate elenentan- 
secondary schofCds. Its purpose is to innrove learr/ing and teaching 
nakmg avs^il .ible high quality ir.structicnal raterials to Durils and - i^-- 
teachers. ' ' 

':/p to thr^-- ^Tcent of the appronriation was set aside for allctmer'. aiDcmg 
•taerican F .-.i.-Dc.. , Guan, The Trust ^erritcr.' cf the Pacific Islands, V. 
the pepartnert of the Interior for children arid teachers in schools operated 
■y/ the Biireau of Indian Affair?, and the P-er^artrerr rf re:^>n5e for c: il:; -er. 
and tcr.ache^^ in overseas dependents* schccls. 

The balance of the appropriations wa? apportioned ar.ong the States a:::d 
n.C. r~n the -asis of t::e r.'-r^rer of children enrolled in public and c-i^.':ite 
schoo:;S ir each State in proportion to the national total of such cHl;.ren. 
States operate their pro:-rar:s under title II on the basis of State ..ins 
appr'^ved hv the Conmissio::er of Education, "^tate plans include as?- :-~„nces 
of: Admi:. .:-^tration of the progra- ^jnder relative need and selecticr 
criteria; ecuitable treatn.ent of the private sector: r^intenance of' effort. 

The autho- ..ations and appropriation? of the orograr^ up to and inc' -idi.ng 
fisc'^i ycr 1974 are as follows: 



i5cal Year 


Author i: at icn 


."■ppropriation 


] -66 


SlO'i.OOO.OOO 


$100,000,000 


1 ^6- 




102,000,000 


1 >68 




99,200,000 


: -69 


I'?:, 'one, '000 


30,000,000 


1 "0 


''0 0 ,0 0<^ OO'O 


42,0^0,000 


IG^l 




^'^ 000,000 


1 c -'2 




:''0,ooo,ooo 




onn nnr 
— 9 > ' 


1^0,000,000 


1:^-4 


nr^ nrio 


L^0,C00,000 



fiscal /ear 1974, the ninth ve'ar nf ri-le IT, certain patterns hal 
emerged that would indicate the ;j:i!r:ai, real irrition n^f the title's purpose: 
to irrprove "eaching and leaminr, th.rniu^h the orovision of high qualitv 
•school library resources, ^r^xt^^onys and other' instructional materials'. 
This improvement was evidence.^, in a v'arietv of wavs , among vvhich were 
reports of an increasim, use o^ r!;r mterdisciplinar/ approach in course 
planning. The Bicentennial Year provided special motivation, in that 
States in various parts of the countn- reported studies in Am^erican 
Civilization vAich combined elercnt^ of histor\*, literature, the arts and 
lusic, and social studies. Fnvi ronnental education was another subject 
lending itself to acros?-the-bnrriers approach, in which ecology, weather, 
^-eology, soils study, and wildlife conserv^at ion were melded into a successful 
interdiscipliiiary curriculum. 
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Metric education, early chilihooc educatior ani -i ccrtiruir^ interc-~r :r 
reading programs shared the spotlight with rather.at: :s in areas of er:T;r.:is i s 
requiring abundant provision of materials. Special groans r^" chilJren w:: 
targeted for needed resources, i.e., children in raral cr :?ciiteh -ir-vn- 
children with b i 1 in^jai anc hicultural nacVgrounds, chihiren ir. ]n-r:f.:t- 
and the gifted as well as the J : s.-iJvantaged, 

''^/erall, fiscal year 19*4 vould seer, tc indicate an increi^in^ '-v;:! -" 
on the part of the ^tates for the nee.: of lon^- r:-Ln*^c"' nlciriTrin^ an/: a 
unification of funding pro^rrir.s to r.chiere better learning and teacnin^. 
Finally, the 1 ibrary'/media oenter idea, a sr^ll dot on the horLicn .^c^e 
10 years ae;c, has grown in sire and r'^ncept so thit fiscal vear 1?"4 
saw it as an accepted goal to be strived for nl': levels -- el e-'cn'!':- r-' 
and ^econdai'\* and in pu^lir and rrivate -oh^o]'^, 'V:th the o'tn-did^ 
of irproved r.edia center'^ zsre an increasing y/^^nnd for sneciaiists t-"^ 
-taff and organize ther. 

In the 'h^. ^'ffice of F:d::cation, titie II was a^irini stored di^rmi.; fis. .: 
vear 1:"^*4 in the '-ff ice of hih^rarie^ and henrriin:: ^eso^:rces. T^r oro'j: 
adjninistrat ion, "^tates and other participating areas v.ere divided: into 
five region^ of the LYiited ^tates as follows: 

V'^rt* ! o:— ecticut , r>elaware, '^'iiine, Massachusetts, 

New fianpshire, N'ev; Jersey, \ew Yorl. , Perj^svl vania , 
Miode Island, \*er^nnt . 

^■o'itheast Alabama, District of Columbia, Floridn, deor^i ., 

Kentucky, *Iaryland, '^Mississippi, North Carolina, 
-South Carolina, Tennessee, \*irginia, V.'est \*irgi: :a, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 

'■■^ oer~' 'idw^j^t Illinois, Indiana, Towa, Kansas, ^lichigan, Minnesota 
*-Mssouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, nhio. South Dakota, 
Wisconsin. 

Mid-Continent ArKcansas, Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, 
New '•!e:<ico, Oklah.orr^i, Texas, Utah, i\Vorung. 

^e^-terr. Alaska, Arizona, California, Flawaii, Nevada, 

Oregon, Washington, .-\nierican Sanoa, Cuam, Trust 
Territor\- of the Pacific Islands, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 



Data in the report are derived from annual reports uhich are submitted 
by State educational agencies, and other jurisdictions to the U.S. Office 
of Education following the close of fiscal year 1974. The annual report 
consists of two parts: 

The Financial Status Report shov^'s expenditures in the various 
categories during previous fi seal year. 
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The Performance Report provides a cc^ioerison act'jal 
accomplishments to estabiisre:^ goals, provides sone 
statistical informafion, gives reasons why estaDlished 
goals could not be net, and orjvides otrer pertinent 
information. 

The forms are included in the appendix of this report, 'he examples ^rc^ 
States cited to illustrate the various topics covered by the report are 
arranged in order by the geograpnic regions - Northeast, Southeast, Uccer 
Midwest, Mid-Continent, Western. The report provides evidence that 
materials made available under Title II contributed to a great extent to 
innovations in instruction and to flexibility in meeting the needs of 
children and teachers in the process education. 
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'^r ^i^ral /e!::-^ /y;-? -r-^: 1-''^ when *re ^i(,i..rr'( 
the pre :ir ( mL io S ; , 



staff losses for supervisory personnel have been the most serious. 
Media and subject specialists or supervisors gave the program valuable 
support in such areas as project development, monitoring, technical 
assistance to loca^ educational agency staff, inservice education 
activities, and revision of school media standards. 
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3. Pat ticipation of Children and Teachers and !.'t 1 1 .-ation Funds 
by Local Educational Agencies 

Table 6 provides data on the number of children and teachers partici pati nq 
in the title II program in fiscal year 1974. Of the 45.6 million and 
5.4 million children enrolled in public and private elerrentary and 
secondary schools respectively, 81.4 percent of all public school children 
and 71.1 percent of all private school children benefited from the pronram. 
The percentage of participation would be much higher if based on numbers 
of children enrolled in eligible schools. Eligible schools are those 
which provide elementary or secondary school education as provided under 
State law, not beyond grade 12, and which comply with the State compulsory 
attendance laws, or recognized by some other procedure customarily used 
in the State. Schools must also be 1n compliance with the Civil Riahts 
Act, States reported that the participating children were enrolled in 
/4,480 public and 13,396 private elementary" and secondary schools (Table 
7). Over 1.7 million teachers participated in the program to the exte;, 
that their pupils had the use of instructional materials acquired unde-' 
title II (Table 8). The figure does not represent the number of teachers 
who had tne use of professional materials provided under the proaram. 

Acquisitions - Fiscal Year 1973 

In fiscal year 1973, 94.5 percent of the amount expended under title II 
was for the acquisition of instructional materials in the three eligible 
categories - school library resources, textbooks, and other instructional 
materials. Of this amount $2.7 mill ion went for ordering, processinq, 
cataloging, and delivering materials, a decrease from fiscal year 1972 
of about $500,000 (Table 8). Nine States - Ariz., Ark., Illi,, Minn., 
Neb., Ohio, Ore., Utah, and Va. - Guam, American Samoa, and V-I., reported 
no expenditures for these services. For these and other States, much 
of the costs for these services may be reported as part of the cost of 
materials; however. State title II coordinators also report that much 
of the cost of ordering, processing, and cataloging materials is absorbed 
by local educational agencies. 

Categories of Materials - Fiscal Year 197? 

Table 9 provides data on the cost of the instructional materials in 
each of the three categories provided for loan to both public and private 
school children and teachers in fiscal year 1973, The amount expended 
for school library resources was $55.8 rrillion, or 89 percent of the 
total expended for instructional materials. The proportion expended for 
textbooks is 2.05 percent, with the remaining 8,7 percent accounted 
for in the instructional materials category, - 

There was a significant increase in both the amounts agd proportions of 
funds expended for textbooks, and other instructional materials over 
fiscal year 1973; however, 39 States or other areas expended no title 
II funds for textbooks and 26 spent no title II funds for other 
instructional materials. 

The choices made by the States reflected priority needs for the three 
categories. P.R. and the Trust Territory cf the Pacific Islands 
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have for several years utilized large amounts of title II funds for 
textbooks because of special linguistic problems and unusual need for 
textbooks. 

The proportion of title II funds expended to provide Instructional materials 
for the use of private school children (9.5 percent) Is roughly the same 
proportion that private school children represent of the total elementary 
and secondary school population (Table 11). The proportion of funds 
exDended to provide textbooks for the use of public school children (Table 
10) Is about the same proportion expended for the same purpose for private 
school children (Table 11); however, there are marked differences In the 
other two categories. Instructional materials purchased for the use of 
public school children are predominantly school library resources (Table 10) - 
books, audiovisual or other materials that are processed and organized - 
while those for the use of private school children (Table 11) are largely 
other instructional materials" or materials that are not processed and 
organized. 

Acquisitions - Fiscal Year 1974 

The proportion of title II funds expended in fiscal year 1974 to provide 
instructional materials for the use of children and teachers in private 
elementary and secondary schools is almost 10 percent of the amount of title 
II funds spent for instructional materials (Table 12). Ten States and areas 
were unable to supply separate figures for expenditures for Instructional 
materials for loan to private school children. Of the total expended for 
acquisitions (71.1 million), $2 million went for ordering, processing, 
cataloging, and delivering materials. This figure has decreased slightly 
for several years at a time when actual costs for these services has Increased, 
an indication that the costs for these services are probably being absorbed 
by local educational agencies or that such costs are reported as part of 
the cost of the materials. 

Categories of Acquisitions - Fiscal Year 1974 

Table 13 provides data on the cost of the instructional materials in each 
of the three categories provided for loan to both public and private 
elementary and secondary school children and their teachers in fiscal year 
1974. Since the beginning of the title II program, the largest proportion 
of acquisitions funds has been spent each year for school library resources 
(Table 14). This trend continues in fiscal year 1974. The amounts and 
proportions of the acquisitions funds expended for textbooks and other 
instructional materials declined slightly from those expended in previous 
years (Table 12). Only 13 States and P.R. expended title II funds for 
textbooks, however, 27 States and areas expended funds for "other instructional 
materials". 

Tables 15 and 16 show the proportions expended in each of the three categories 
for public and private school children. Of Interest is the fact that private 
school children are loaned a larger proportion of materials in the "other 
Instructional materials" category - books, audiovisual materials, and other 
materials that are not organized and processed -than public school children. 



Public school children are loaned a larger proportion of "school library 
resources" are the same types of materials - books, audiovisual materials 
etc, - the difference being that school library resources are processed 
and organized for use and "other instructional material^" are not. 



4. Management Goals 



To administer Title II of the Eleme- ^ry and Secondary Education Act, 
State educational agencies and locfi educational agencies formulate 
goals for the provision of school -^arv resources, textbooks and 
other instructional materials for - use of children and teachers 
in public and private elementary ar secondary schools. These goals, 
which provide a sense of broad dir^ :ion for the program, take the 
form within each State of ma nageme r goals for administration of the 
program. 

Overall management goals • .entified by States for the Administration 
of ESEA Title II include all activities related to program management, 
from the development of a formula for the distribution of school library 
resources, textbooks and other instructional materials among eligibU- 
children and teachers according to relative need, to a final reportfing 
on the activities, expenditures and accomplishments within the Stale, 
Specific management goals include: [ 

1. Determination of allocations for local educational agencies 

2. Disseminatinn of information and application forrrs and 
materials 

3. Review and approval of project applications 

4. Provision of technical assistance to local educational 
agencies requesting help in such areas as assessment of 
needs; in planning, implementing and evaluating projects; 
and in budgeting and accounting 

5. Monitoring approved projects through on-site visits and 
through the r'eview of annual program reports, annual 
inventory summaries, annual audit reports and requests 
for reimbursement 

Among the Northeastern States, Vermont reported a continuing experiment 
with its Co-Gram (Consolidated Grants Management), which combines into 
one application form requests for funds from ESEA Title I, II, III, and 
NDEA Title III, thus encouraging better program planning on the part of 
individual schools and districts. New Jersey reported processing 1231 
applications in Fiscal Year 1974. This represented an increase of nine 
applications (all of which were for vocational schools) from the public 
school sector, and a decrease in the private sector participation because 
of the closing of several schools. Two additional State schools applied 
for inclusion in the program. 

Most States reported conducting regional conferences to assist school 
personnel with project development. The Title II staff in the New York 
Education Department followed up its 10 regional workshops by conducting 
two special planning sessions with school personnel in New York City. 
Schools were urged to determined their own needs and goals, involving 
teachers and pupils in the processes of planning a:id selection; in the 
development of indepth materials collections in specific subject areas; 
and in the introduction of new media. 



A problem reported 1n some States In the area of project administration is 
the monitoring of local projects. Mass. reported: 

Monitoring the basic grant program continues to be a central 
problem, since over 3»000 schools participate in the program. 
Modifying the basic grant program so as to make it more easily 
monitored does not seem a feasible alternative at this time. 
Schools should not be restricted in terms of selection since 
their needs vary so widely. To concentrate funds in communities 
where the need for materials is most dire would mean eliminating 
or withdrawing support from many other communities whose needs 
are nearly as great. Very few, If any, Mass. cities and towns 
could do easily without the expected annual ESEA title II qrant. 

Many States reported dissemination of information about the title II 
program as a significant management goal in fiscal year 1974. N.J. 
prepared a booklet on its special-purpose grants for those who would t^'' 
to visit schools to observe special features of the media and instruc . '00 J 
program or see model collections of media. Special directions and proo u 
are outlined so that visitors can Identify areas of particular interest. 
Several States referred to management goals related to the use of State 
advisory councils, established to assist with the development and rev i. 
of administrative policies for the title II program. For example, the 
N.J. Advisory Council continued its activities related to the special- 
purpose grants phase of the program and the N.Y. Advisory Council continued 
its study of the relative need formula. 

In the Sourtheastern region, N.C. reported Incorporating fiscal year 19/4 
goals for ESEA title II with the annual planning procedures of its Division 
of Education Media. D.C., which operates administratively as a State 
educational agency, adjusted title II management goals to conform the 
decentralization plan of the school system": 

1. To include representatives from each of the six regions 
on the advisory committee for special -purpose Qrants 

2. To achieve 100^ representation from public and private 
schools preferably media specialists at all 
scheduled workshops where instructions are given on 
management procedures to be used in the program 

3. To lend pragmatic assistance with proposal writing 
to schools having innovative instructional programs 

Ky. , in addition to the goals common to other States such as development 
of formulas for the allocation of funds to local educational agencies and 
provision of technical assistance for the improvement of project develop- 
ment and monitoring, listed coordination of the ESEA title II program 
with NOEA title III (equipment and minor remodeling) and the guidance, 
counseling, and testing portion of ESEA title III as a forerunner to the 
implementation of the proposed consolidation requirement. 
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Management goals identified by the Va. title II staff were: 

1- To revise the program calendar and extend the time for 
the submission of claims for reimbursement, allow wiser 
use of funds In the use of reorders » substitutions, and 
cancellations 

2. To review and revise the evaluation criteria for special- 
purpose grants in order to assert the impact of these 
funds on the instructional program 

3. To correlate the direction of the title II program with its 
J^evised Standards of Quality , the plan of the Department 

of Education for upgrading and equalizing all aspects of Va/s 
educational program. 

W.V. had as a management goal for the ESEA title II office the improvement 
of the quality; and efficiency of the program at both the State and local 
level. To realize this goal, the following specific objectives were listed: 

1. All relative need applications will describe the educational 
need for which the funds will be spent 

2. State priorities will be revised to exclude the acquisition 
of textbooks 

3. The relative need formula will be revised to reflect more 
closely the actual need of each school for materials 
eligible for purchase with title II funds 

4. All ESEA title II forms will be reviewed and revised 

5. All obligations will be liquidated within the fiscal year. 
State education agency personnel will make on-site visits 
to assist in accomplishing this objective. 

States in the Mid-Continent region also reflected a desire to tighten up and 
improve title II administration through their goals statements, Mont., for 
instance, formulated goals to develop improved procedures for selection, 
acquisition and use of materials, and to disseminate information on a con- 
tinuing basis of opportunties provided by title II to strengthen teaching 
and learning. N.M, cited as a mangement goal the development and revision 
of its standards and criteria, while Okla. goals included dissemination of 
information to its private schools on the utilization of innovative materials 
as an aid to Improving the teaching-learning process. 

Cited in management goals for Tex. were maintenance of a program control 
system to Insure compliance with grant conditions, regulations and State 
Board policies, and provision for adequate accounting information from 
initial grant negotiations to final financial report; provisions of 
assistance to local educational agencies in program implementation; develop- 
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merit of an Instructional Resources Systerr to -'ordinatt 
and utilization of aV instructional reso-jrce: and ur^ 
leadership to the Regional Educational Servio Centers 
and circulation of resources. 
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Utah reported the fo; lowing managernent goals: 

1. To proTOte a systems approach to planning af« 
the overall objectives of the program 

2, To promote the integration of funds c"" it' 
othe'^ Federal ai^:! '^^?.te furdinq h:: 



•0 assis* 'oca^ education agenci-- in 
:he ^,tat of r'eir "^edia proqran-: -jro 



^r! n. 



^. ""c p standards and evaluat^'ve : nst rumer^t:. to ass. st in 

as.p current status and deterrv'-im neeis as an i^Dorta'-' 

as^O' ' -'f 'ocal planning 

5. ^0 r-'ovide allc^-ment data to '3^Mln^;'r -ators anc '''^cal 

o*''?'::'^s of eji\' lOCci" education a-jt^r;/, ii ludinq el'cpbil^'.v 
stat=. 



:0 ev 
d1st^ 



reimbursement claims and i: 



el igible 



for 



reported 
ul .ited by 
Is, ^nc 1 udec a 
tnrough a manage- 
r ' i cation forms for 
ters and to provid-^ 



In the States ^ over M1dv/est, local educational 

development c sub-goals under the umbrella 

State educdtic^ genc^es. 111. among other managenert 
continuing comr- -ment to n-^ovide a quality media progrc 
ment-by-object: es syster Iowa moved to revise the ac 
distribution amcnq its "i : regional education media ce' 
the centers witn guidelines for submitting an annuel i^;ventory; includ'nq 
reporting title 1' rater^'als removed from inventor . "hree statewide 
meetings were he'd for title II State Advisory Council members, Sub-aaenc: 
chairmen and Rf-^ronal Educational Media Center personnel to d'^'-.cuss admin'"' 
trative procedi.res pnd problems and provide general information regarding 
the program. - uniform catalog of title II 16iTTm f"'lms availat e in a' 1 It 
regional educational media centers was producpd ;»n 1 distributed. Efforts 
were made to cc-^rdirate *:itle II funds with other- -'^HorAi as w-ell as "^tate 
programs. 



Neb. seemed to ')e 
use of an Advisor-, 
prepared an adrir 
local administrat: 



.ing an increasingly popular trend amorq the States 
:il in -implementing and planning program change. ^*ich. 
;ve handbook for disser-^ nation of new directions tc 
rrogram coordinators, rr-dia specialists, and teachers. 



Management goa' 



Dak. were: 



Assis' :a school districts to develop programs to orovice 

maxim r^enefits ^ir every child and teach^ -, with particular 

empba , to^^ards :qLi ition of mat a 1 s at upgrade the 

abilit. 0 read w th cr ^prehension 
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2. Encourage selection processes to strengtnen total collections 
on recently produced materials 

2. Prepare guidelines and -orr- necessary to inolement the program 
and reimburse sctv^l educat onal agencies 

4. Encourage the employment 0"" nualified librarians 

5 Encourage maximum cooperati-^n ::etween public schools, private 
schools in the title II procrar 

6. Assist local administrators in the completion of appl-;cat1on 
forms and provide all necessary information relative to title II 
program requirements through /'sitations, telephone communication 
or mailings 

7. Encourage all school districts to oartlcipate in the program 

1*^6 ^lew from the Western region, as regards management goals, is quite 
similar to the areas described in the preceding paragraphs. Among Ore.'s 
management goals were revision '^f application forms to simplify procedures; 
the Drovlslon of technical assistance to local educational agencies; and 
the monitoring and evaluation of local p^^ojects to assure proper use cf 
funds and to assure approved methods of record keeping. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, under whose jurisdictior there are 10 area offices serving 200 
local educational agencies, comb-ne on-site monitoring of title II with 
that for other Federal programs. Several management goals, I.e., meeting 
deadline dates for dissemination of project application planning allowances 
and receipt of completed project applications, could not be met as scheduled 
because of a delay in funding. Guam listed as priority management goals 
the provision of technical assistance to participating school libraries in 
an attempt to meet proper project application and preparation procedures, 
and the establishment of qualftatwe and quantitative standards for 
educational materials. Hawaii'^ reported management goals included enrich- 
ment and support of the curricu um through providing school library 
resources and other instructional materia's, including audiovisual media. 
Hawaii also reported, revision and up-da^ of Its State program. 

In an effort to aid in the mate-^ials selection process, the State of Wash, 
had as a goal the preparation and dissem-nation of its title II publication. 
Selecting Learning Resources , ^his useful publication contains blblio- 
graphles of materials for basic collections, for guidance and counseling, 
vocational and career education, an for :ther specific subject areas. 
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MandT-frent Goals and Compreho isi ve Pl-i-niD^ 



Vanaqeme"- ■ 
jilied w 
educatlor 
title II 
staf^ tc . 
Federal, 'i 

titi^ r: - 



ocals Lsed l*^ the administration title ji ^o c'o-ely 
•'• the overall planning and strategy deveiccnert used by State 
agencie- wher establishinq their priorities -^nd aoals. FSF^ 
taff in jtate educational agencies encouraned loca; pducational 
Ian media proc'^ams with e^'fective coordination of fundina frcy 
tate and local sources. State priorities were used to pl.^n 
rojects ""or the improveme'^^ instruction in taroe^ -i^eas 
acquis Uirn jf appropriate r^edia. 



Under f.^ Dasic qr-jnt ;iroqram, school districts 'r, ^ass. h^ve disrretion 
^n us^r ll^c. ti^.lr: r funds for local curriculu- o-rritjes and areas, 
he szji- 'd crar^ ::rov:-am, however, is intended to •■uDpcrt State rriori 



'jreas ; 
suppc-^t*^ 
■ sev*" ; ' '^ojects 
•^elat^ r l V riev. 



^ex er: 



M as iL^ca' needs and priorities. The State priority area^ 
n fiscal y^,ar 1974 under title 11 included soecial education 
) and .areer education (16 projects) as well as subject- 
•0 the cu-^riculurr, e.g., women's studies, consun^er educa- 



V 



on 



'^d ir tr- ::jction of the metric systen . 



ne or 

schco ; 
use of 
visit' 
anc eriL 
title : 
prcara- 
areas : 
and env 
usua^ Vv 
sol' s , 
starf ^ 



' i n a s 
'"esour 

; jroor^ 
^ oca " 
es ' 
.er\ 

■ Oy c, : 

' edu- 



a's >- to organize school visits to assist local 
^Tng local needs relating to acquisition and 
supports a State goal concerning school 
assisting in the improverent of instruction 



evaluation . Forty visits 
fiscal year 1974. Needs 
'^'s , and facil ities in the 

education, elementary 
jt^'on. The environmental 



were coordinated with 
wen? identified for 
follov.^'nc curriculum 
safety education, readinq, 
education projects, 



;ip'irary in nature, featured ecology, weather, geoloQy, 



pe-'^sonne ; 
t^tle II 
the : 
-C . ^aqinc 

. -ta^^ 
-a:th, 

" o^rent;- 
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id^i^e, and plants of various areas of the State. Title II 
"J ", have cooperated in the development of two booklets providina 
^r^forrrnl'or on environmental education programs, with emphasis on access 
to use^.' structional media in the field. Career education has also 
offered Sta:es opportunities to develop management goals for title 11 with 
State pl->n'ng and leacership activities. The introduction into preparation, 
entry anc :vancement, created a demand for media describing new and tradit- 
ional caree-'^, and providing nonrestricti ve occupational models for girls 
Career ecuc-tion projects funded under title II have offered teachers the 
opportune*', to help pupils learn more through utilizina a variety of 
resource! addition to the usual textbook and curriculum guide. 

All State education agencies in the Southeast region engaged in overall 
Planning an strategy development, closely tied in with established 
State pr-:r-ties and goals. In Ala., all State programs are coordinated 
by a plan enveloped in cooperation with the American Management Association. 
Efforts w^re made to have all programs, including title II, be supportive 
if priorities such as Right to Read, drug and career education, and 
accreditation of elemenary schools. 

The Fla. Department of Education established as a priority improved and 
better timed services to local education agencies. Flexible timetables, 
revised applications, and dissemination of information are among the 
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title II priorities which fit in with comprehensive State planning. 
TKe complete reorganization of the State educational agency along 
Functional lines has relocated the title II prograrn in the Library Centers 
and Learning Resources Section of the Bureau of Curriculum in an effort 
to group like programs together. 

In the formulation of the Goals of the Kentucky Department of Education , 
the document which outlines the comprehensive plan of the t)epartment to 
meet that State's developed priorities for education for the next five 
years, the title II program was given equal consideration with other 
Federal programs. This is specifically reflected in the goal which calls 
for the efficient distribution of resources that support the Instructio^^al 
process within the State. The ESEA title II program affects all of the 
goals since acquisition and utilization of library materials are essential 
to the success of all educational efforts. 

In Md., the State education agency and local educational agencies were 
engaged in a management study which involves an appraisal of needs 
and the setting of measurable goals and objectives. The critical needs 
given highest priority were: improvement of reading, improved knowledge 
of and Increased acceptance of people of different ethnic or racial 
backgrounds, programs in early childhood education, and programs for 
career education. These needs will be met in sorre measure through 
application for title II funds for the purchase of a variety of materials 
in form, content and level for specified teachers and learners. 

In Tenn., comprehensive State education agency planning included providing 
services to local educational agencies to assist them in the improvement 
of the total education program. Services included assistance in planning, 
evaluation, and implementation of programs designed to meet the educational 
needs of students. The title II program provided learning resources 
needed to help meet those educational needs. 

-rom the Mid-Continent area, Idaho reported that the organizational structure 
of the State Department of Education is designed to facilitate planning 
and coordination of all programs, in.:ludinq ESEA title fl. Within the^ 
framework o-f the State agency, a Coordinating Council is assigned the 
devfrlopment of lo^ng-range plans for the agency. The Program Administrator 
of Federal Pragrains and the Deputy State Superintendent in charge of 
Instructional Services serve on this Council. The title II coordinator 
is In the Division of Instructional Services, an arrangement allowing 
for close cooperation and planning with subject area consultants. This 
set-up proved ideal In planning programs and utilizinq media materials 
to best advantage In all the disciplines. 

No major changes have been made in the assignment of responsibilities 
within the title II program. The Educational Media Consultant 
has the primary responsibility of working with librarians and 
teachers on the selection and utilization of media and program 
development for title II. The subject area consultants advise 
teachers of the availability of materials through title II, and 
the supporting equipment available under NDEA title III, and urge 
them to consider all possibilities in planning a comprehensive 
educalonal program. y 
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In Louisiana, where comprehensive State education plannina included the 
generation of a career development program, several components of title 
II management goals would seem to mesh "to provide a variety of 
instructional materials for use in instructional programs wfiere a source 
of study material: 1s limited", and to "provide adequate instructional 
materials for use of children and teachers by buiTdinq school ^^:b'^.i^^y 
resources to the level o^' the Southern Association Standards", 

Comprehensive planning in the states stressed efforts to improve instrj:^ 
at all levels. Oklahoma and New Mexico, as did rany other Stat^^, , .-:ointe 
out that ESEA Title II management goals help rrake this Irr.proverTient 
possible. Several States were explicit in describinq how ESEA Till--' II 
management goals fit Into comprehensive State Agency planning. Amon-;, 
these was Texas, where schools apply to participate in title II, tonether 
with other State and Fede'^al programs, through the Consolidated Applicaf o 
for State and Federal Assistance Form. The Consolidated Application is 
designed to decrease local school duplication in application and reports 
procedures, and to allow the school to plan for programs in the Conso. 
Application in light of the total school proqrari rather than as isola" . 
units. Through use of the Consolidated Application, the educational 
program the curriculum. Instruction, pupil services, and all activititv 
that support these is re^*xamined and replsnned as necessary, to meet the 
changing needs of the people served. The consolidated form enables the 
school district not only to apply these funds to the purposes and objeciiv 
for which they are by law intended, but also to coordinate them for most 
effective use. 

A high priority in Texas is the development o^ an Instructional Resource 
Systerr to facilitate evaluation, selection, acquisition, and utilization 
of all resources available to the local campus, or when appropriate from 
district region or State, to collect and provide support data, and to 
promote staff efficiency through a professional development program. 
This priority Is managed by the Director, Division of Instructional 
Resources, who has title II management responsibilities. A committee, 
under the Director, Division of Instructional Resources, and representa- 
tives of the various program development divisions, assumes responsibility 
for determining content areas In which title II funds allocated to the 
Regional Education Service Centers are to be expanded. Subjects are 
selected on the basis of needs Identified by the Texas Education Agency 
staff and are aligned with the State's educational goals. 

The Wymong State Department of Education acts as a service-oriented 
agency for local educational agencies. ESEA Title II In that State 
reported working closely with It In project planning and materials 
acquisition. Management goals for title II in the Upper Midwest have 
been developed as specific sub-goals of those developed hy the State 
education agency. 

In Mo., the goal to receive and approve special needs projects for 
reading Improvement and developmental reading is a part of the State 
agency's goal to Improve the reading ability of all school children 
through the Sequential Reading Program. 
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*nrh n^^^^' ^^''^'^^ly re]ited to fts State educational goals. 
^fulJI J ^^'^T^^^r? appropriate edcuatlonal resources so that each 

fc^^^f J^'^^SP/^'.'P^?^'^ Intellectual and creative abilities and 
jz; assisting each institution to account systematically for the resources 
IL lV achieves. Tne Kans. title II staff assisted 

lilfriTJlV. Eva uat on and Research Section in planning and performing 
diHtr ct-wide evaluation for accreditation purposes and cooperated with 
Ind il^fn!l^.n{f?!!^ Accreditation Section -in reviewing standards 

and in formulating alternative accreditation procedures for school media 
programs . 

ilol*^?;* DePai-tnient of Education developed statewide goals for the 
ihilrt ir^:;""? ^^^^^^ districts must spell o3t their own 

1^5 r ^^"^ plan for evaluation of projects. A statewide assessment 
of media center needs is planned as part of an overall education 
assessment in the State. 

Illinois reported: 

Because title II funds were impounded for fiscal year 1973, 
there were implications at the State level 1n providing media 
staff and administering funds. Impounded funds were not released 
until January 1974, causing undue delay in distributing funds 
to local school districts. The result was a reduction in 
staffing. Because of these staff reductions, many activities 
within the section were limite.d in providing services to local 
school districts. Fiscal proceedings were reviewed and respons- 
ibilities for processing applications were placed in the fiscal 
unit of the Department of Instruction. This change gave more 
time for the professional staff in the media/library area to 
provide consultative services to local school districts. Although 
the agency is committed to a system of management by objectives, 
it is quite clear that all bbjectives were not met during 197? 
because of the aforementioned Impoundment of funds and the 
concomitant reduction in staffing. 

There was a very decided correlation of title II management goals with 
Ind. s comprehensive planning, as witnessed in their special grants 
allocations for im,olementation of priority concerns in the areas of reading 
and career education; and in the dissemination of educational resources 
through its professional library which provided materials for department 
personnel, which in turn provided in-service training, research and 
technical assistance in the selection and utilization of media. A close 
working relationship the title II program and Iowa's State education 
agency was apparent in this report: 

The State Department of Public Instruction has prepared and 
published a series of 3 handbooks .. . Plan for Progress in the 
Media Center. Plans are underway for another title in the 
series. All of the handbooks provide information and guide- 
lines for planning school media programs. The development 
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of this latest handbook 1s another opportunity j/or 
example of how State Department plaRninq and title II 
come together to work for what is best for children. 

Three planned statewide conferences were held durinq 
fiscal year 1<^74. Arrangements and plans for the con- 
ferences were made by the staff in the State Department 
of Public instruction In cooperation with recommendation'; 
made by the personnel In the regional media centers. 
One of the purposes of the conferences was to invclve media 
personnel from all over the State in positions at all levels 
of education to help in the comprehensi '^e planning of the 
State Departwnt in Public Instruction for th-^ title II 
program. 

From the Western region, it was learned that .<\nierican '^::TOa credited 
help from ESEA title II funds In p-^ovidlng supplementary and curriculum 
related materials as a step towdrds a State goal of helping each chili, 
achieve his/her maximum potential as an individual. In Hawaii the Of^ 
of Instructional Services and title II adminir.trators reported a coopera 
responsioil itv m the listing of materials selection: 

Meetings were helfl with program specialists in the Office 
of Instructional Services to delineate tyoes of materials to 
be listed by tUle II, and those that would be referred to 
specialists in various curriculum areas. It was agreed that the 
OIS would be responsible for listing approved materials for 
enrichment or extending opportunities for learninq in the subject 
areas. During this fiscal year, a comprehensive revision of the 
ESFA title II materials list was accomplished. Subject headings 
were selected to conform with OIS curriculum guides, resulting 
in the increased usefulness to teachers and educators in 
selection of quality materials for their students. 

In Nevada, planning is formulated through its management- by-objective 
system, a system that derives from its Ten Common Goals for Education. 
School library/media center programs and ESEA title II projects are 
unified within this system. State planning sets goals designed for 
implementation of school library and media centers in local school 
districts, including needs assessment^ program planaina, acquisition 
of materials, and monitoring and evaluation of programs. 

All Federal programs administered in Oregon are required to support 
instruction-related priorities as set out by the State education agency. 
This assures that manac':?ment goals for title II are an Integral part of 
State planning. 



These instruction-related priorities are in the areas of childhood 
and primary education, career education, culturally and economically 
aisadvantaged — all areas requiring the special k':nds of materials 
that can be provided with title II funding. 

In describing how management goals fitted into comprehensive State 
agency planning in the State of Washington, the report revealed that: 

All ESEA Title II programs and activities have been 
incorporated into the overall comprehensive Goals for 
the Common Schools, which were developed by the staff 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and adopted 
by the Washington State Board of Education in January 
1972. 

Washington continued using its Consolop (consolidated 
application for-ms and uniform reporting procedures) 
for ESEA Title I, II, m and NDEA III, with over 25 
districts in the State. A program priority survey was 
conducted by the Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
to Identify areas of greatest need, Supervisors within 
the Division Curriculum and Instruction work together 
to assist school districts improving programs that depend 
upon the effective use of learning mateirals. Thi- year 
operating plans for the title II program were coordinated 
with both directors and supervisors within the State 
education agencies. Operating plan provided increased 
effectiveness in organizational budgeting and evaluation 
of management performances. 
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6. Program Goals 



Program goals in the title II program relate to specific needs ""or 
instructional materials in various curriculurr areas, ir different 'orrrats 
to accomplish varied teaching and learning styles, and to neet the needs 
of target groups of children. Program goals are related to State needs 
such as those for nedla in early childhood education, reading, metric 
education, or for gifted or disadvantaged children. State goals inc^ide 
media for use in staff devglopment activities for teachers, for 
instructional programs for children in private as well as publ^'c : 'c:ls, 
and in such agencies as hospitals, correctional institutions, ar-^ roeciai 
schools offering educational programs for children. 

Several Northeastern States cited as a proararr goal increasing the 
availability of instructional media for the use of activities related 
to the celeDration of the Bicentennial of the Amer-ican Revolution. 
Bibliographies of medi& cn this subject were prepared and disseminated 
to teachers, wdia specialists, and pupils, A number of special pur: ,c 
projects to provide media for United States history courses were fun. 
e.g., Early New England studies for middle scroo; puoils in Fall Rive. , 
Mass.; a new interdisciplinary course in American Civilization at E.L. 
Vandermeulen nigh School, Port Jefferson, N.Y. 

The resurgence cf interest in traditional crafts has combined nicely w i uh 
the Bicentennial theme. Schools have purchased media in this field 
for use in ^erveral curriculum areas, e.g., the a^ts and humanities, 
social studies, and English and journalism. A somewhat related topic 
which has been introduced into the teaching of literature, with the 
associated acid' tier of media on the subject, ^'s the folklore of Amtericar. 
Culture. 

States also report that meeting the cultural or linauistic needs of 
children is an important goal. Both regular end special purpose project; 
are funded under this objective. For example, Bristol is one of the 
R.I. comnunities with a large Portuguese population. English as a second 
language is offered to non-English-speaking children in the high school 
and Portuguese is offered as a language course. The funds from title II 
helped to enlarge and increase the collection of bilingual and cultural 
media. From the increased use of these media, local school personnel in 
Bristol judge that the media have had a positive effect on learners. 
*In Brookline, Mass., a two-year elective course in Mandarin Chinese 
is being piloted as a language option. Title II funds are being used 
to acquire enrichment materials in art, music, literature and history, 

A group of children who have been targeted in some States to receive 
special attention under title II are children living in sparsely populated 
areas. Vt., for example, still has 8 one-room school s where local 
resources are extremely limited. Title II has placed some new attractive 
books of high quality into the hands of children attending these schools. 
Maine's two regional media centers are providing a demonstration of 
cooperative media activities for several small schools. The center 
at Waterville provides weekly delivery of materials to a number of these 
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schools, with teachers in all schools participating in the preview and 
selection of media. The effect of the Watervi lie project has been to 
enrich basic learning media in the schools and to provide more flexible 
teaching styles with the varied media formats made available. 

^L^tJ^ °!?^ °^ Northeastern States giving special attention to 
Children in various types of institJtlons . the 23 State institutions 
and agencies were organized in fiscal year 1974 into the Garden State 
school District. These schools, enrolling 5.245 pupils in that year, 
were awarded almost $9,000 in title II funds for the acquisition of books, 
periodicals, and other media. It should be noted that Federal expenditures 
Tor books for these schools comprised nearly 40% of the total expenditures 
Tor books and that bookr, purchased under title II for the use of children 
in these institutions represent almost 15% of the total book collection, 
federal expenditures for audio-visuals for these schools represent 
approximately 23% of the total expenditure for non-print media. 

pel. has adjusted a program goal on the basis of information collected 
through monitoring activities. Visits to schools indicated that some 
so Is had misinterpreted the acquisition of high-interest/low-vocabulary 
re -ing materials to inean only fiction and were missing an opportunity 
to purchase and encourage children to read in the content fields. 
Information has been disseminated to correct this interpretation and 
encourage the acquisition of easy-to-read media on a variety of subjects. 

The acquisition of media to supoort metric education claimed a fair 
amount of attention in iscal year 1974. Although some of the physical 
hands-on-items are not eligible for purchase under title II. pictures, 
charts, films, filmstrips, transparencies, slides and kits have been 
widely purchased and used. Materials are in use not only in mathematics 
and science classes but in language arts, social studies, industrial arts, 
home economics, and physical education classes. 

Energy crisis teaching resources have also commanded attention in developing 
social studies and science orojects under title II. Newspapers, 
magazines, and books have assisted classes to compare the sources of 
energies in various societies with contemporary uses. Since much of the 
visual material now available in schools is out-of-date and emphasizes 
heavy use of non-renewable sources of energy, teachers and media specialists 
are carefully reviewing their present collections and selecting new and 
more current audiovisual media as they become available. 

Program goals for the States in the Southeastern region followed in general 
the pattern of Fla. There the primary goal was to administer the ESEA 
title II program in such a manner that the same library opportunities 
would be available to all children in public and private schools alike. 
In practice, this meant that schools with the greatest needs would receive 
the greatest share of available resources. The measure of the accomplishment 
of this objective is to be determined through an analysis of responses 
to the Fla. Statutes Accreditation Standards. Among other of its 
management goals. D.C. called attention to a growing trend throughout 
the country of calling on comnunlties for support, thus broadening the 
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base of tooperation. From Ga., the goals stressed th^ ^>rjr-r--r-^ rf 
materials and their acquisition: 

1. To provide a variety of quality resources for t^e .se 
of pupils and teachers in elefnentary and secondar. 
instructional programs that will meet the individual 
needs of pupi Is 

2. To make available adequate quantities hiah aualit.- 
school library resources relevant to the units of study 

in elementary and secondary school instructional progra--. 
resources that will stimulate learning in individual izec 
study situations as well as in group activities 

3. To provide sufficient quantities of Quality audiovisual 
and printed materials for use by children and teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools in support of the 
curriculum 

4. To stimulate local school systems to rep-2ce obsolete 
school library resources and textbooks with uu-to-date 
mate^^'al 3 

5. To provide professional materials that wi^ enable 
teachers to be resourceful and effective 

f. ■'o stimulate through Federal assistance an awareness at 
the local education agency level of a need t: i^-crease 
^unds for instructional media 

7. To provide materials that will stimulate a desire In each 
pupil to develop skills in reading which will enable him 
to read to the full limit of his ability 

8. To provide materials that give each oupil an opportunity 
for occupational exploration that will lead to wise 
choice of ca'^eer 

In 1971, the Md. State Department of Education published Criteria for Mode n 
School Media Programs "to provide guidelines for ^^chool wFfc^Tare 
incorporating new educational approaches into their cur-iculum p'rograrns". 
Unified media programs are recommended for the State, the school system, 
and the individual building programs. Unified programs of service are 
provided by the State: 20 of the 24 school systems have system-level 
centralized integrated media services, and 97% of the individual public 
schools have unified programs. When, however, the individuarl categories 
of staff, services, facilities and ^unds are examined, no school system 
fully meets all requirements. The title II program, relating as it does 
to media services, has helped pave the way to public acceptance of the 
concept that students letrn various ways through exposure to many kinds 
of resources. Programs now require and will continue to demand more 
accessibility to and availability of good media programs. The goal of 
the ESEA title II program in Md. is to provide assistance for the 
development of media programs which will bring the 2^ educational agencier. 
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Into compliance with the categories of resource s and funds 
set forth In the Criteria . Funds will be used to- 



1. Provide materials so that all elementary and secondary 
students of the :tate will have media available to support 
their Instructional and recreational needs 

2. Provide title II assistance to local educational agencies 
with the development of system media programs 

3. Assist local school personnel In the evaluation and 
redesigning of existing and/or new media programs 

4. Provide Inservlce opportunities for local personnel to 
make more effective utilization of media resources 

5. Provide statewide ethnic and cultural workshops and reading/ 
media workshops designed to make local representatives aware 
of trends and development in utilization of ethnic, cultural 
and reading materials 

6. Establish cooperative program activities which will be of 
mutual benefit to information seekers 

Again and again, the States listed among their goals a sharing of 
responsibility for materials selection and use -- some through Advisory 
Councils and others through faculty and -student recormendatlons. Ky.'s 
goal "to Involve the school guidance staff In the selection of materials 
for their own and pupil use" was a logical step to its next two goals 
"to conduct needs assessment in these areas (guidance materials) and to 
prepare bibliographies of materials used In vocational education". 
Miss, had a similar goal of providing "up-to-date material on educational 
and occupational guidance" and also In seeking out "materials for special 
education programs and resources in the area of social problems, such 
as drug abuse and environmental/ecological education". 

In the Mid-Continent region, program goals were frequently curriculum- 
oriented, as In Wyo. where stress was laid on materials availability for 
students through systematic procedures of handling and greater accessibility 
of materials through a centralized collection. As for special project 
grants, each application was required to contain documentation showing 
critical district need, to list several objectives relating to that need, 
and to Indicate In-service training to facilitate better utilization of 
materials. The title II staff in Ark. held seven workshops for librarians/ 
media specialists, principals and superintendents, to review priorities 
and clarify procedures In line with program goals. Title II projects 
were monitored and the title II coordinator reviewed the programs In line 
with title II objectives. All title II applications were carefully 
screened and many districts were directed to make certain changes which 
would result In Improvement of the programs. Memoranda concerning 
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Interpretation^ direction and general information cn t^e function and 
progress of the programs were distributed at frequent intervals to all 
districts ~ aid in planning and selection was given to private as well 
as to public schools. Staff also screened purchase orders ^cr those 
schools not having 1 Ibra -ians/media specialists. 

Program goals in Colo., on t^e local level were set by ESEA title 
ddvlsory committees. Special goals for their demonstration centers 
founded with special purpose grants were: 

1. To facilitate the learner's realization and attairrent 
of a quality education 

2. To provide an educationally functional school library procrar: 
which will serve the personal needs, interests, abilities, 
and creative potential of the learner and t^e developmental 
demands of the curriculum 

3. To improve existing school library media proyrarr^s and se-ve 
as a rxidel for further progress in the devc'cprcnt of school 
library media centers 

4. To integrate comprehensive learning resources with the teachino 
and learning process. 

Idaho^s program goals leaned heavily towards fulfilling the need for high 
quality/adequate Quantity of library resources and instructional rraterial«^. . 
Included was the provision of professional materials for teachers. 

A need to increase non-book materials was cited in both N.M. and La., as 
well as the need to upgrade reference materials and supplemental readinq 
books. La. mentioned support for special and specific education programs, 
i.e., reading, career education, Right-to-Read , and teacher training. 
Mont, listed seven program goals. Those of special sianificance were: 

1. The State education agency will conduct on-site visitations 
to assist the local school district in developing and 
implementing a plan for the use of title II funds as well as 
providing assistance in the selection of materials 

2. The State education agency will conduct regional workshops 
to encourage local education aqenLi3<; to participate to 
maximum advantage in this program 

3. The State education agency will disseminate information on a 
continuing basis to all eligible LEAs, describing the opport- 
unities afforded by this program to strengthen their learning 
and library resources in the schools 

4. To secure the effective and efficient use of Federal funds 
and to avoid suplication of effort, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction will establish such requirements as may 
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be necessary to assure the effective and efficient 
coordination of the ESEA title II program with any 
program conducted under the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act. The State educational agency and the Mont 
State Library Cottmlsslon will hold periodic meetings to 
coordinate programs at the State and local levels. 

Okla. was not alone In having as a primary goal the provision of assistance 
ln the developing and/or strengthening of library/media centers It 
attempted to reach this goal by on-site visits to local educational agencies 
by the title II coordinator, by conducting six regional library/media 
workshops, and by maintaining a professional collection of materials for 
loan to local educational agencies. 

Program goals In Tex. Included program review and technical assistance 
activities, an effort tc Implement the State program of Learning Resources 
Centers through performance of office routines, development and dissemination 
Of guidelines for Campus Learning Resources, program support for the 
Right-to-Read schools, and an emphasis on In-service education beamed 
towards the planning process for Campus Learning Resources Centers. Moving 
towards systems-oriented planning seemed Implicit In Utah's resolve to 
have on record the data concerning current status, one-year goals and five- 
year media goals for every school In the State. Among other significant 
goals were: 

1. To establish and maintain Bodel demonstration centers 
In various areas of the State 

2. To provide the leadership and motivation to promote the 
Integrated media program In every school In every district 
In the State 

As in other regions of the country, so In the Upper Midwest — program 
goals varied from state to State, determined by the specific needs for 
Instructional materials in the various subject areas, and by different 
formats to support a variety of teaching and learning styles. Goals set 
by these States fall Into 2 broad categories - (1) Changes In curricula 
and media services and (2) Consultative assistance and In-service training. 
In the first category, 111. reported a proposed revision of State standards 
for media services; Mo., an evaluation of all school libraries, relating 
Its findings to Inproved learning resources services, materials collections 
and physical facilities. N. Dak. likewise is coordinating standards for 
llbrary/AV programs while Ohio Is encouraging local schools to move from 
classroom collections to central collections, or to move from traditional 
libraries to 1nteg»-ated media centers. S. Dak. offered the assistance 
of Its Statistics and Planning Section to local educational agencies, 
and Wis. continued to encourage and support the development of centralized 
library/media facilities In schools throughout the State. Ind. introduced 
materials on metric education and provided assistance to programs concerned 
with alternative education. 
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In the second category, dealing with consultative assistance and ir-ser-virg 
training, both M1ch. and N. Dak. supported workshops the farmer '-r 
volunteers, the latter for librarians and administrators. Wis., ^oc"' 
provided in-service support through regional, district and ini'--'< -^r^' 
meetings and visits. 

Ind. used a one-week Instructional Development Institute as a sprinqb-ard 

J"^^"^^ functional media as support for Instructional strateaies while 
Neb. had among its program goals the development of guidelines for establi- 
ing and operating 3 media program in elementary and secondary schools 
Iowa worked towards providing current and innovative professional prirt a^'^ 
non-print materials for teachers and administrators through the 16 ar^a 
media centers and the Cooperative Network of In-Service Resources lcca*°d 
in the Marshalltown Center. Mich, had as a program goal the sDonsorship 
Of Freedom to Read Conferences, designed to meet the need of wise, but 
wide, selection of materials and to offset efforts to limit the ranae r- 
materials available to students. Mich, also supported the goal of prov^di, 
occupational and career information materials in-depth. 

Guair listed among its program goals the preparation of basic rriniral co 
::ons of library resource materials for the opening of newly constructed 
schools; the acquisition of materials estential for professional growth 
of the staff; the assistance of teachers 1n the selection and effective u- 
of instructional materials and equipment; and the instruction of staff i-, 
production of instructional materials. Hawaii's goals coincided with those 
of so many of the States in attempts to provide greater in-service education 
to school librarians, teachers, administrators, and counselors and also 
to provide support to those curriculum areas where needs for additional 
resources are greatest. 

In the Trust Territory, it was reported: 

Program goals are determined by the 6 districts after meetina 
with Selection Comnittees. These are more in the nature of 
priorities than goals. For example, a given district may set 
as a high priority the acquisition of films that can be used by 
all schools in support of one or more subject areas. Although 
we do not require districts to list their goals, they can be 
summarized in an overall statement; To obtain improved materials 
that will support and develop programs in science (including 
health), mathematics, social studies, bilingual programs and 
occupational education. 

Wash., as did other States, stressed the goal of increasing the varieties 
and numbers of materials available to small school districts. Another of 
Its program goals was to provide funding for learning resources demon- 
stration centers throughout the State. 

Because the testimony to Congress which prompted the writing and passing 
of title II In 1965 gave great attention to the facj that so many public 
schools were without school libraries, a major program goal in all States 
has been establishment of centralized school media centers. Information 
was collected in 1974 on the number of public elementary and secondary 
schools with libraries or media centers (Table 16). This information was 
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available fron 43 States or other areas participating In title II. 
Twenty-one States, American San»a, Guam, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs reported that all 
public secondary schools had libraries or media centers; six States 
and Guam reported having libraries or media centers -^n all public 
elementary schools. 

The proportion of public elementary schools with libraries or media 
centers fHt«t«$ed significantly during the fourteen year pariod from 
1960-61 to 1974 - from 31.2 percent to almost 79 percent. This remarkable 
development can be attributed to the Impetus of the ESEA Title II program, 
development of State, regional and national school media standards which 
included elementary schools. State and local support, and Federal support 
of reading Improvement through such orograms as NDEA Title III, ESEA Title I. 
and the Right to Read program. 

During this same period, the proportion of secondary schools with libraries 
or media centers Increased only slightly; however, it should be noted that 
the proportion of public secondary schools with libraries or media centers 
was already high, their provision having been encouraged for many years 
by secondary school accreditation procedures. The difference in provision 
of libraries or media centers in public elementary and secondary schools 
by regions of the United States is shown in Table 18. The New England 
region made the greatest progress in developing both elementary and 
secondary school libraries over the 14 year period from 1960 to 1974; 
however, tw^- other regions - the Southeast and the Great Lakes regions - 
increased the proportion of public elementary school libraries or media 
centers by more than 50 percent. 

The Increase in public secondary schools with libraries or media centers 
has been very slight except in New England and the Far West regions, with 
four regions actually showing a small decrease in the proportion of 
public secondary schools with libraries or media centers. 
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7. How the Relative Neec Formulas P.eflectec: -rograr^ Goals 

Section 117.3(b) of title II of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act requires the distribution of school library resources, textbooks, and 
other instructional materials among eligible public and private elementary 
and secondary schocl children and teachers according to their relative 
need for these materials. Criteria for relative need are established by 
each State on the basis of a number of factors, e.g., quantity, quality, 
and recency of materials currently available to children and teachers, 
requirements o*^ regular or special instructional proqrams, cultural or 
linguistic needs of children and teachers, degree of economic need, and 
deg»-ee of past and present financial efforts to provide materials in 
relatic". to financial ability. 

In Del., results of the State testing program showed a high correlation 
between financial status of families and reading achievement of children. 
The title II relative need formula has therefore directed a significant 
amount of funds to school districts enrolling children from families of 
low income. The greatest financial support for media goes to school districts 
that are economically disadvantaged, those that have the poorest or most 
inappropriate collections of media, and those with the largest number of 
children. Over $160,000 was spent in fiscal year 1974 on Del. title II 
projects related to reading. 

Concern for ninority groups was expressed in one of ^■ich.'s program goals: 

To support the goal of providing materials at all levels and 
in ill formats for Spanish-speaking and American Indian students, 
the title II office, aided by a committee, will distribute to 
every school building a bibliography of such materials to aid 
schools in their selection, 

and from Minn. : 

Funds were spent to expand an outstancJing depository of Indian 
and Mexican-American media materials at Brainerd. Materials 
hou'ed in this cultural center may be used by all schools in 
the State. 

Minn, also numbered among its goals the establishment of a model Right-to- 
Read program and. assistance to a program for the qlfted child by providing 
materials. 

In the Western region, Alaska reported that for a variety of reasons, 
in-service programs for title II were limited. However, technical assistance 
was provided by the Federal Programs staff in helping local educational 
agencies ^with their proposals for special purpose grants. Ajnerican Samoat 
whose school library program was a late stav^ter (in 1970) continues to work 
on building its basic collections and reaching a standard of ten books per 
student. 
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Among Ariz.'s program goals were: 



1. Special purpose grants will be available to new schools 
opening libraries to assist them in establishing basic 
collections of materials and to schools establishing 
llbraHes for the first time 

2. Professional materials for use by library media personnel 
throughout the State will be available for loan from the 
Department of Education 

3. State Agency will assist private schools as much as possible 

4. Minimum basic grants of $475 will be established for schools 
with at least 50 students but no central collection of 
materials 

5. Maximum grants of $3,575 will be established for schools, 
regardless of the size of enrollment. 

From the Bureau of Indian Affairs, program goals were basic: to Increase 
services to the smaller isolated schools where no library and media 
activities are, aval luble other than through their own resources. Emphasis 
was also placed on working with other titles-funded projects to Increase 
materials on career choices. 

The Mass. relative need formula, revised In Tlscal year 1973 began to make 
its impact felt in fiscal year 1974. The former simple count of library 
Items per pupil as an Index of need was replaced by a compilation of local 
expenditures per pupil for media. An incentive category measuring local 
effort against national media standards was Introduced. School districts 
welcomed the revised formula grant program in that it linked print and 
nonprint programs separated by the State budget code, allowing combinations 
of budget in some districts and more coordinated planning in others. 

The N.J. relative need formula was developed to assure that children and 
teachers in elementary schools and children and teachers in urban schools 
receive the largest share of title II benefits. Essex County, for example, 
which contains Newark, N.J.'s largest city, received nearly 11% of the 
State's title II program funds. The basic grant formula in Maine results 
in 42% of the schools receiving very small allocations. State title II 
staff and the State Advisory Council question seriously the impact of these 
small amounts of funds spread so widely; however, concentrating funds 
appears Inadvisable because of the universal need for media 1n nearly all 
0"^ Maine's schools. The incentive grants awarded to those Maine elementary 
schools that make a local commitment for media staff and facilities, does 
concentrate larger amounts of title II funds in a few schools for greater 
effectiveness. 

Conn.'s relative need formula takes Into account two factors, (1) the 
number of disadvantaged children in a school system and (2) the local 
educational agency's financial ability to support education. By applying 
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these relative need factors in dettTnining allocations for public and 
private schools and through special projects, the funds rrade available 
support program goals designed to encourage dlscrfmination In selection 
of media, professional involvment, and long range planning. Pa. reported 
the need to restudy its relative need formula to d'?tenn1ne its effectiveness 
After nine years, it was felt that Pa. schools should have sufficient 
State aid local support to rrinimize continued Federal support. Concentration 
of funds 1n fewer schools was recomnended for consideration in future 
planning. 

Schools In the Southeastern region likewise followed a pattern of economic 
factors, avallbility of materials (or lack thereof) and achievement of 
basic skills in determining their relative need formulas. Tenn. provided 
a direct insight into the relationship between a relative need formula and 
program goals: 

The relative need formula is based on economic factors which 
determine the ability of a local education agency to support 
its educational program. The ESEA title II goal of providing 
financial assistance for acquiring learning resource materials 
uses the relative need formula In determlnlna the proportionate 
amount of financial assistance to be provided each LEA for this 
specific purpose. 

In Its Educational Policy for the State of Florida, the first and most 
Important goal listed is competency In basic skills. Because of the 
relationship between econoric deprivation and lack of achievement, 75% 
of Its funds are distributed on this basis. Through a comprehensive 
assessment of collections of school library resources and instructional 
materials supportive of the curriculum, Ky. was able to arrive at its 
relative need formula. The assessment covered all local educational agencies 
and private schools. In establishing need, these various factors were con- 
sidered: quantity, qi-'ality , appropriateness and accessibility of resources, 
the nature of the Instructional program, and the adequacy of facilities 
and personnel. 

The N.C. title II State Plan provides that local education agencies can 
use program funds to purchase materials related to educational priorities. 
State priorities Included career education, reading, early childhood 
education, improved opportunities for the disadvantaged, and programs for 
the handicapped. Local educational agencies selected those priorities which 
reflected the needs of students and included history of African, Eastern 
and Western cultures, drug awareness, ecology, and N.C. history. The 
relative need formula Is designed to be applied to the individual school 
based on instructional program and priorities, and the amounts of instruct- 
ional materials available to support these programs and priorities. While 
the need for library resources and other printed and published instructional 
materials continues to exist In all school districts in S.C., the need is 
more critical in school districts having high concentrations of children 
from low-income families. The relative formula reflects this need in 
that 50% of the funds are directed to those districts enrolling large 
numbers of low-income children. 
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states of the Mid-Continent region were unaninxius in declarinq t*-at the 
relative need factor strongly influenced program qoals, although sone 
States were more specific than others in documentinn their cases. Okla,, 
conceding that the title II program is not reflected directly in fiscal 
year 1974 program goals went on to conclude that the "relative need formula 
is fundamental to the program". Ark., using the standard of 20 books per 
student, continued to use quantity as a factor in its forrnula and required 
each district to determine its deficiencies, and allocated funds on the 
basis of the verified deficiencies. 

Wyo. felt that its relative need formula needed some kind of revision, 
largely because it is outdated (formulated in 1965). Its two parts are 
based on (1) numbers of library books in a given LEA and {?) school 
population. Unhappy as this State is with its formula, it has some merit 
in that the report concluded that "the greater number of books per student 
in a district, the less money is allocated per pupil enrollment. This 
tends to place title II funds in the areas of greatest need". 

Program goals in Idaho still remain just that. Emphasizing that its 
schools do not meet national media standards and that only a minimum number 
of elementary schools meet State guidelines, the title II report stated 
that no changes were made in its relative need formula for fiscal year 1974. 

Mont., in contrast, seemed relatively pleased with its relative need 

formula and its effect on pregram goals, stating that it "provided allocations 

for disadvantaged children, and proved effective in providing equitable 

funding for all those schools that applied". Relative need in Colo. 

is measured through the relationship of a given school district's assessed 

valuation and its resources holdings. Entitlements are then based 90% 

on economic need and 10% on current resources need. This formula pro/ides 

that "the greatest amount of money goes to those districts least able *:c 

provide school library resources and instructional materials to students 

and teachers". 

The F.ajorit: of State plans for States in the Upper Midwest used factors 
such as ecor ^mic need, quality and quantity of materials currently available, 
degree of Ic :al financial effort in relation to a district's financial 
ability, anc establishment of centralized buildinq media services, in 
promulgating their relative need formulas. An example of direct relationsh^^p 
between program goal and relative need formula is provided by Mich. A 
program goal to provide a wide variety of materials for student and teacher 
use in areas of high concentration of deprivation fitted in well with a 
factor in its relative need formula, which provides that 35% of title II 
funds go to districts where 20% of the enrolled students come from homes 
where parents made less than $2,000 per year, or whose mothers receive 
Aid to Dependent hildren, or who live in foster homes. Sharing in extra 
benefits provided by this factor were 232,814 students in 89 districts in 
fiscal year 1974. 

A number of program goals set by States were indirectly related to relative 
need, of which Mo, provided an example. The relative need formula by which 
district allocations are calculated included these factors: number of 
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and teachers, degree of economic need, previous financial effort, 
and quantity and quality of library resources currently available. The use 
in J^nnn!?TJ P^I^" P""^^ ^"""^-^ ^^''^^'^9 from district to district 
ice of'^?hfc Jn"''?^'^^'°"5 ^^u^?* Improvement of library collections. The 
use Of this formula proved of help in the achievenent of Mo 's fir^t 
program goal: "Conduct an evaluation of all school libraries to assist in 
planning improved library programs". e55i5T;...in 

s^Se i^'L^i?fnJjJI'?nT^ ^T"^^' "° ^'^^"9. but can evolve to 

IllHstJIted brSeb!: ^" achieving of new program goals was 

The relative need ^ormula was designed originally to consider 
economic need, local effort, the collection in its relation to 
State approval and accreditation standards, the utilization as 
reflected through staff, facility, and the organization for 
service;;. Over *he years, since its inception in 1968, these 
factors have been amended so as to consider changes promoted 
through the application of Vr relative need formula. 

For example, as the valuation per resident pupil increased each 
year, the weighted point value designated for economic need was 
extended to encompass a broader range of dollar values in an 
effort to lend greater assistance to areas of minimal value, 
similarly, as collections reached maximum point value in relation 
to accreditation standards, changes were effected in the weighted 
point value so as to adjust for such improvement. Such deverse 
factors as central processing and participation through a regional 
media center were worked into the formula to reflect increased 
local effort. 

All program goals were drawn to promote improved media programs. 
All aspects of improved medift programs were touched by the 
original relative need formula, and in turn chanoes were made 
necessary to reflect growth. Tc separate relative need formula 
and its application from the program goals of title II would be 
difficult indeed. 

States In the West reported a variety of relative need/program goals 
correlation from the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands where it seemed 
to be arrived at on a subjective basis, to Hawaii, which reported revising 
the formula so as to emphasize aspects of its State's program needs. 
The Trust Territory of the Pacific Isl&nds reported: 

Selection cotiriittees and headquarters personnel continue to 
determine relative need primarily on the basis of their 
on-the-scene professional judgment as to the quality and 
quantity of materials available at the time selections are 
made, as compared to the need for additional material 
necessitated by increased enrollments and the ability of 
teachers and students to utilize increasingly sophisticated 
reading and instructional materials. 
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Nev. Interpreted its overall program goal of assisting local educational 
agencies in implementing title II projects, as a tie-in with its relative 
need formula, components of which are: 

1. The quantity and quality of resources, books, and materials 
already available for use of children and teachers 

2. The degree of economic need in the district 

3. The degree of previous and current financial efforts for 
providing such materials in relation to financial ability 

4. The value judgment of professionally qualified school 
library supervisory personnel who are familiar with the 
needs of children and teachers in relation to resources, 
books and materials 

5. Critical educational needs established by a systematic 
assessment. 

Many States have problems compounded, with many schools ^oc^pd in isolated 
areas and having small enrollments. Ariz, attempts to ailevu^te the 
situation by granting such schools a basic $475. As for its relative need 
formula, it is a composite of several things: 

•.>the quantity of school library resources, the trained 
personnel to promote the use of materials and to insMr? 
the acquisition of quality materials, pupil enrollment,* 
and the maintenance of effort expenditures for library 
resources at the school district level. 
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8. Achievement of Program Goals 

State departments of education reported some success in attaining the 

program goals developed for the title II program In fiscal year 1974. 

The degree of success attained was based on both quantitative and qualitative 

evidence. 

Nearly every Northeastern State reported a reasonable level of achievement 
in the objective of providing a variety of materials In form, content and 
level of difficulty of media for use of children and teachers In schools 
where formerly a single textbook was the chief source of study. Conn., 
for example, mentioned a school where, with the exception of textbooks 
there were only two dozen books in one kindergarten class to keep the 
children's Interest for the entire year. Only a few children were reported 
to use them. After a grant from title II of $1,500 for new books for 
54 children, an average of 20 children in each of the two daily sessions 
used the books. 

Another objective — to provide audiovisual media for schools where libraries 
are in a transitional stage of development from a collection consisting 
largely of printed materials into a broadly based media program — has been 
esstiPtlally achieved in some schools; however^ needs for up-to-date materials 
in all forms and on all subjects continue to be noted. 

Several Northeastern States comnented on the impetus that title II has 
continued to give to the employment of media personnel to organize materials 
and assist with their use. The following comments from the N.J. and Pa. 
reports are illustrative of this point: 

N.J.: 

The relative need formula has increased the number of libraries 
and librarians in elementary schools. Districts are willing 
to employ staff when materials and collections are built up. 
In September, 1974, there were 1,074 elementary school librarians, 
an Increase from 930 in 1971. 

Pa. : 

ESEA title II is specifically responsible for the increase of 
the materials available in the public and private schools of 
the Comnonwealth. This year, every public school building in 
Philadelphia is served by an aide or a professional because a 
real library exists. This is a major step forward. 

A Conn, program goal — to improve the selection of media — was assisted 
by the release 1n 1974 of a small share of funds allotted for 1973. Schools 
were encouraged to use these funds to obtain appropriate selection guides. 
Most did SO' and a definite improvement in the quality of media selected 
for purchase is noticeable. 
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In Del., where local school districts chose their own program goals for 
title II, the majority opted for a strengthened reading program, with career 
education next In line. As for attainment of providing career resources 
materials, success has been limited, "because the career education program 
In many schools Is still In the development stages and the purchase and 
utilization of resources Is still iow". Conclusions for an improved rate 
of success "There must be a well -developed Instructional program for 
ESEA title II goals to be effective in terms of improvement of learning". 

Serious consideration Is being given In Maine to changing its policy 
whereby regular grants are distributed to 99% of Its public schools and 
to 65% of Its private schools. The effect of small amounts of money so 
thinly spread left little Impact on the program or Its goals. However,- an 
upbeat note was sounded in the report of the establishment of two regional 
media center projects, one at Watervllle and one at Farmingvon. 

Mass. reported a continuing degree of success with program goals of upgrading 
curricula through use of title II monies. Minigrants were awarded to 
provide materials in the fields of special education, occupational and 
career education, and In the newer areas of women 's 'studies , consumerism, 
sex education and metrication. By working with staff at local levels to 
Improve curricula, provide materials and Integrate services, N.H. achieved 
several of Its program goals. 

Cooperation with subject matter specialists resulted 1n publication of 
curriculum materials relating to veneral disease, reading, and environmental 
education. Title II funds were then made available for the purchase of 
these curriculum materials. One of N.H.'s goals, "To develop an effective 
program of dissemination of modffi educational projects relating to all State 
and Federal programs operating within the Division", resulted in a special 
purpose grant to Hampton (Supervisory Union #21): 

...to break out of the traditional library format of a collection 
of strictly print materials. The value of motion to elementary 
school children is evident and the Marston Elementary School in 
Hampton would capitalize on available alternatives which can 
successfully compete with commerical television. 

Marston Elementary School then proceeded to establish an exemplary 
multi -media library which offered modern materials via films and tapes 
to move students beyond study with the print collection to become more 
visually literate. Among the many States reporting the goal of providing 
materials of high guality was Vermont. It reported attaining success 
through its book-selection workshops, four in number, with five sessions 
in each conducted throughout the school year. 
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Reports of achievement of program goals were very positive throughout the 
Southeastern States. All States reported the continued acquisition of 
numbers of books that would enable individual schools to meet standard 
numbers of books per child as set by State, regional, and national 
professional associations and accrediting boards. Specifically, Alabama 
provided leadership in the use of selection aids and reviewing media, in 
the assessment of local needs, in conducting in-service training, and in 
making a variety of media available for "hands on" examination. Results 
of these efforts were reflected in the projects which showed that materials 
such as art prints, paperback books, slides, transparencies, cassette tapes 
and multi-media kits are being widely purchased in large quantities. 
Georgia, in assessing achievement of program goals, made the following 
statement: 

"It is difficult to assess separately the attainment of each program goal, 
since each is an essential element in providing high quality resources to 
meet the unique needs of individual students who are the consumers in the 
instructional program. The project applications reflect a greater variety 
of media resources and an improved quality of projects from year to year. 
In many schools the media specialist is an active participant in the 
instructional team, assisting teachers in the selection, preparation and 
utilization of instructional materials. Selections are made that support 
research type teaching at varied Interest and reading ability levels.^' 

Both Georgia and South Carolina were among the many States reporting 
an increase in library holdings. In South Carolina, only six secondary 
schools reported collections having fewer books per child than the 
requirement set forth in State standards; four of these were new schools 
with new media centers. The average number of books per student In 
secondary media centers was 10.2. Once school districts achieved South 
Carolina's State standard in holdings, they were encouraged to use title 
II funds to implement instructional activities designed to meet critical 
needs. In fiscal year 1974, $368,171 was expanded towards this effort. 
Georgia also used title II funds to effect changes in the instructional 
program, designed to provide learning experience for each individual 
student. These changes included implementation of the quarter system, 
flexible scheduling and open classrooms, which in turn have created a 
demand for more media. 

In an effort to measure the degree of achievement of its program goals, 
Mississippi submitted a questionnaire to local education agencies. The 
results indicated 98% of the local educational agencies felt that they 
would not be able to maintain materials in library/media centers at 
desired levels without the help of ESEA Title II; 83% reported that 
individualized Instruction had been Implemented because of Increased 
amounts of instructional materials provided by the program. 
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Virginia reported that its goal for quality seleccion of materials has 
met with a fair degree of success. State media personnel took advantage 
of every opportunity to focus on this need. Schools were encouraged to 
develop local selection policies, and local visitations were made to 
talk with media specialists and other school personnel. Workshops were 
conducted and displays provided for various groups, including State 
agency sponsored subject area conferences and principals' conferences. 
The conference space available at the Media Examination Center. School 
Libraries and Textbook office proved to be a drawing card for small 
groups wishing to examine the many examples of newer media. Virginia 
also reported success with expanding collections by June 1974, only 
three divisions had fewer than ten books per child, and fewer than 10 
elementary schools were without centralized media services. Reports 
also indicated growing collections of audiovi sual s , with many of the 
Special Project applications designed for emphasis of nonbook materials. 

Reports from the Mid-Continent were also generally sanguine about achieve- 
ment of program goals. Idaho reported its goals as "partially achieved", 
stating what in essence was said in varying manner by other States: 

There is a coni^tant feedback from the educational community 
that title II has been one of the best programs for providing 
tangible assistance for students and teachers. Their comments 
are not based on evaluative data, but on their experiences with 
students and teachers in the classrooms since more library and 
other instructional materials have become available for use. 

Not surprisingly, many States continued to have goals relating to "Right 
to Read" or reading improving through provision of media. Louisiana 
provided funding for 18 parishes to establish model libraries in "newly- 
created Right to Read Parishes". (These were in addition to 18 perviously 
funded). 

Oklahoma's umbrella prog-^am goal: "To provide assistance in developing 
and strengthening 1 ibrary /media centers", was achieved through (1) visits 
to local education agencies by a new title II coordinator, (2) regional 
workshops involving teacher-librarians, librarian/media specialists, 
supervisory media personnel, and school administrators, (3) professional 
collections of materials for loan to local education agencies and 
(4) tightening--up of standards for quality materials purchased with 
title II funds. 



Utah was one of many States reporting the establishment of model media 
centers the four in elementary schools, one in junior high, four in 
high schools and one in a combined junior-senior high represented a goal 
achievement that provides facilities for observation of outstanding media 
programs. From Wyoming it was noted that local budgets in 90% of its 
schools have maintained or increased their level of spending over the 
past ten years. The report went on to state , "A large portion of the 
credit can be directed to the incentive of title II. The real incentive 
for local education budgets came from attention provided by required 
planning, implementing anr^ evaluation of ESEA Title II projects." 
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Achievement of program goals 1n the Upper Midwest was mixed, with some 
States reporting a degree of achievement In the area of supporting changes 
In curricula and media services, and others claiming success In providing 
consultative assistance and In-service training. From Mich, came reports 
of several workshops: 

Three Freedom to Read workshops were held during fiscal year 
1974. All were oversubcrlbed and enthusiasm was high. Title 
II, ESEA shared the costs with LSCA... These workshops alerted 
people to the problems [of censorship], often made them tighten 
their selection procedures, and prompted many media people and 
their school boards to adopt written selection policies or to 
evaluate those already In existence. 

Another workshop which benefited school and public librarians 
(again with funds from LSCA and ESEA title II) was "The 
Library's Role In American Indian Education". . .It could not 
reach everyone who should have benefited, but U made an Impact 
and Is part of a total continuing effort. 

Iowa established a Cooperative Network of In-Service Resources (CNIR), 
whose stated purpose Is to help teachers discover new Ideas about education, 
and another organization, Iowa Network for Obtaining Resource Materials 
for Schools (INFORMS), with the aid of Increasing thv^ educators' level 
of knowledge regarding curriculum and Instructional m.^thods, educational 
Innovation and current educational research. CNIR reav^ihed 310 ^69%) of 
Iowa's 451 loc'al school districts In fiscal year 1974 by provldlr.n materials 
at least once. 

One of the major benefits deriving from the title II program has been a 
trend towards the centralized collection. Ohio and Wis. were representative 
In citing progress In this direction. From Ohio came this comment: 

Thirty-five school districts moved from or are starting to move 
from elementary school classroom collections to central library 
facilities. Since this is a long term project, no attempt has 
been made to tabulate the number of buildings involved. . .however, 
consultants estimate that approximately 46% of schools visited 
have moved or are moving to the integrated media center concept, . 
which necessitates the remodeling of facilities. 

and from Wis . : 

Attainment of this goal [centralized libraries] 1s measureable 
through a statistical study, showing that at the elementary level 
such facilities increased for approximately 50% to near 70%. 
Secondary level centers have remained constant near the 95% level. 

Publications have frequently proved a useful tool in upgrading school 
library standards. In Neb. it was reported that combined efforts of the 
title II staff and the Neb. Educational Media Association, with help 
from the State Department of Education, produced a published guide originally 
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aimed at evaluating existing media programs. Their Guide for Evaluating. 

Establishing School Media Programs Pv entu. I I v .w.I^.h .JX 
an Instrument capable of lending direct assistance as well as to the 
establishment and development of new school media programs. At the time 
th s report was made, a new edition of the Guide was in the process of 
being printed. "Copies of the updated versl^TTre to be sent to State 
departments of education, universities and colleges, and public and 
ZTlt vfi!2j'- achievement, prompted by the title II administration, 

must be viewed as the outstanding accomplishment of Neb.'s title II efforts" 

Jl^Ju f"^* " achieved varying degrees of success 

I?r^nnti2?J fI^P'"°^i:u'" ' ^ ' " ''^ reported that some'district had 
strengthened the r mathematics, reading, and social studies programs by 
coordinating title II with other Federal funding. Another State, Wash.. 

thP°,tt^?I^n.'"^'"'^"^ Integration of its Federal funding resources with 
tne attainment of program goals. Unfortunately, its goal to increase 
numbers and varieties of materials available to small school districts 
through increased participation of such districts in the title II program 
could not be fulfilled: 

Loss of levies in a high percentage of school districts in fiscal 
year 1973 resulted in the inability of many small districts to 
maintain local effort. As a result, there was no increase in the 
number of participating small schools. (Approximately 80% of 
the school districts participated in the fiscal year 1974 program 
as compared to 86% in fiscal year 1973). 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs was also concerned with its small (and also 
isolated) schools, concentrating efforts on grades K-3 where no libraries 
were available, or existed only on a minimal level. It reported that it 
f no^fol^'u^?''^'^^ reached 43 our of 110 schools, affecting 6,586 out 
Of 12,123 children enrolled. These small schools range in size from 11 
pupils at the Enemy Swain School on the Sisseton Reservation in South 
Dakota to 735 at Barrow Alaska. 

Among Calif. 's prograin goals attained was one "to develop, install and 
operate ideological and/or technological liaison between educational agencies 
and related groups". To meet this goal, the ESEA title II staff initiated 
37 new and examplary multimedia centers in school systems located in 
various regions of the State. 

Guam's problems were unique, frequently compounded by the geography of long 
distance- ^ a k ^ » 



Most proposals accepted emphasized the need for high interest, 
low vocabularly books, vocational/occupational/career material* 
and non-print materials. 
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Stm, the great gaps 1n Instructional materials In all 
subject ireas and at all levels attempting to reach pre- 
determined standards are still there. The Increased numbe>^ 
of K-12 students Is causing difficulty In providing adequate 
book collections. Guam experienced definite cutbacks In the 
total number of books and media materials due to Increased 
shipping and freight costs. 

American Samoa likewise had Its own brand of problems, and In describing 
them, revealed some sociology: 

Attaining ten books per student Is proving difficult. 
Currently we average 5.1 in the elementary schools, and 7.1 
In secondary. Several thousand years of communal living 
make It difficult to instill concepts of persont^l ownership 
and responslbll ty so our Inventory losses often equal purchases. 
The fact that library books are often found In villages, 
tattered and worn from use keeps us hopeful since It Indicates 
that most books lost for our inventory purposes are In fact 
being well used. 

All seven high schoo^.s have well-trained Samoan library 
managers, four public elementary schools have library clerks 
and card catalogs. Five private elementary schools and 15 
public schools now have a responsible person In charge of book 
collections. 

About half our basic collection list Is now In schools. 
This varies greatly from most mainland standards due to 
cultural differences and also to the fact that 90% of 
our students use English as a second language. 

To meets Its goal of support of those special curriculum areas where needs 
exist, Hawaii's title II program supplied funds for, among others, projects 
In Individualized Instruction, in reading. In Hawaiian and other ethnic 
studies related to Island cultures, and In guidance programs. It should 
also be noted that the private schools In Hawaii especially commended the 
fairness with which the ESEA title II program was administered. 

The goal of providing media that met criteria of discriminating judgment 
was a primary one evidenced in many of the reports. Ariz.'s ten goals 
weighed heavily in this particular area. Schools participating in the 
title II program there were asked to file materials selection policy with 
the Board of Education (100% results not yet achieved, but coming close). 
Professional collections enjoyed wide distribution, seven new schools were 
awarded special purpose grants, and lists on diverse subjects sources of. 
materials related to the Spanish-American, bilingual editions, Ariz. 
non-pr1nt materials, award winning books, books with Ariz, settings, books 
for kindergarten — were prepared and distributed. Aware of the acute 
shortage of personnel and professional staffing in the private schools, 
Ariz.'s title II office processed materials on loan to that sector. 
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9. Implementation of Goals in Title II Projects 

Perhaps the most interesting section of the narrative reports furnished by 
the States was that of "Implementation of Goals", where the title II 
program was described in human terms. Each participating State was asked 
in its fiscal year 1974 report to detail a number of projects illustrative 
of the effects of the Implementation of program and management goals 
and the State plan. These projects are excellent examples of State and 
local efforts to provide sufficient quantities of high quality media, 
Introduce newer types of media, and utilize those media in innovative 
Instructional programs and curricula. 

Several projects 1n the Northeastern States were representative of those 
furnishing media support to the curriculum, as in the Ralph Bunche School 
in N.Y. City. Specially prepared bibliographies were integrated with 
the curriculum through explicit references to curriculum guides. Distri- 
bution of media to classrooms is a daily feature of the program, as is 
flexible media center scheduling to promote opportunity for class work, 
small groups, and independent study. A project serving elementary school 
pupils in schools of the Merrimack Valley School District of N.H. was set 
up to support career education. Books, filmstrips, pamphlets were furnished 
to broaden perceptions of children whose personal observations in the career 
field tend to be limited. For the past several years, studies in ecology 
have become very poDular. To answer that need Dryden Elementary School, 
Dryden, N.Y., used t.tle II funds to support practical projects in the field 
of environmental abuse. Media are used to assist in testing hypotheses 
on ecology-related problems of recycling, on prevention of stream and soil 
erosion, and on animal feeding staitions. Some projects were Initiated with 
the special needs of children in mind, or the needs of special groups, or 
the opportunities and demands of Independent study. 

At Holy Trinity School, Wallington, Conn., children have been helped to 
develop new interests in curricular and recreational activities through 
the addition of easy-to-read books on contemporary topics. Rancocas 
Valley Regional High School in N.J. used title II funding to increase 
holdings in minority group media, women's studies, microfilm holdings of 
periodicals for research purposes, the American Indian, and New Jerseyana. 
The excellent collections in these fields offer pupils rich opportunities 
for independent study in languages, literature, and social studies. 

An example of a school serving needs of special pupils is St. Mark's 
High School, Wilmington, Del. Although the school had an adequate media 
collection, it was used primarily by students of average ability. With 
title II funds, newer media were selected to provide for both gifted and 
talented pupils in advance courses and for those children whose working 
level was considered below average. 
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A story of gains In test scores comes from Stony Lane School, North Kingston. 
N.H., wh*»»'*e students had been Identified through a State testing program 
as having lower test scores than those in other schools of the district. 
Title II funds were expended for materials 1n the areas of reading comprehen- 
sion, vocabulary development, and Improvement of self-concept. Teachers, 
pupils and media staff Indicated that these media played a major role in 
Improving test scores over the period of a year. 

The funding of a three-year project through an Incentive grant resulted 
In the Installation of a new elementary school library/media center at 
Sherwood Heights School, Auburn, Maine, Local funds provided both the 
facility and staff, which Includes a full-time rr^edia specialist, 

To answer the need for prior examination, or a ''hands on" approach to 
materials selection, some States have used title II funds to develop 
examination centers. One such Is the recsntly opened Kingston Center in 
northeastern Pa,, which offers educators the opportunity to review and 
evaluate media prior to selection. Intermediate unit funds provided staff 
and facilities; title II, the media. A special collection of materials' 
on career education is being developed. 

Projects described by the States comprising the Southeastern region as 
exemplary and illustrative of the effects of the implementation of the ESEA 
title II program included all areas of the curriculum basic and special 
and ranged from kindergarten through grade 12. They were universally 
supportive of the unified media concept, and were illustrative of the fact 
that school administrators are convinced of the importance of a successful 
instructional program of a substantial collection of school library resources. 

Since 1966, Ala. has consistently emphasized the strong influence that 
title II was exerting on the beginning and development of a statewide 
elementary school media program. Typical of the progress made is the program 
as described by the Main Avenue Elementary School in'Sylacauga (grades 1-5) 
where 472 students are enrolled. Book circulation where averages 200 per day, 
in add1t on to which teachers check out room collections and books for 
unit stt ly. Independent study time is provided each day for students, and 
a 30-min .te planned library period is scheduled weekly for each of the 20 
classes, at which time the library/media specialist works with children 
and teachers. To keep teachers informed of the library program and its 
offerings, an inservice workshop is conducted to discuss media center 
policies and services, and to acquaint them with the operation and use of 
new equipment and materials, Sylacauga is proud of its collection of books 
(averaging 12 per child), multimedia kits, study prints, filmstrips, globes, 
recordings, tapes and transparencies, much of which was made available by 
title II, 

Inner city schools have problems uniquely their own. When they succeed in 
coping with some of these difficulties, it is especially gratifying to learn 
how they did it. One such is the Most Pure Heart of Mary School, Mobile, Ala. 
Many of the^r children come from homes that have no books, and where reading 
is not an activity to be enjoyed or shared. Beginning in the early grades, 
students are taught to read independently, and to check out books for use 
at home. The title II staff and teachers attribute early success in 
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independent reading to an increased achieveinent in other areas of the 
curriculum. Langley Junior High in B.C. has also concentrated on an 
independent reading program. Since 1972, ESE/. title II money has been 
used to saturate the school with both paperback and hard cover books, and 
with films and filmstrips taken from books. The program emphasizes silent 
reading, and is based on the rationale that v^en students are allowed to 
choose their own subjects and titles, and are able to read in a pleasant 
atmosphere conducive to learning, they develop an appreciation for reading 
and a curiosity to read in ever-widening areas of interest. 

An individualized reading program has also been developed in Hampshire 
County, W. Va. , for which title II funds were allotted. Three high schools 
and four elementary schools which had the ''neediest scores" received instruc- 
tional materials according to tlieir special areas of need as indicated 
by the survey. Both print and nonprint resources were purchased, with the 
science and social studies areas of the curriculum benefitted most. With 
additional appropriate study skill kits and high interest/low ability 
materials the instructional personnel were able to effectively integrate the 
reading effort into the total curriculum. 

In the Midcontinent , States described a variety of projects, ranging from 
bilingual axKi bicultural to the open concept school. In between were programs 
to enliven industrial arts, to introduce the metric system, and to 
provide demonstration media centers. From Cheltenham Elementary School, 
Denver, Colo., came the report of a program described as, 'Two cultures, 
two langiiages, one people". Of the students enrolled here, 65% are Spanish 
sumamed which necessitates a strong bilingual and bicultural en^jhasis. 
Title II funds have made possible the purchase of books, tapes, filmstrips, 
transparencies, maps, charts globes, and other resources that reflect this 
emphasis. 

A project embracing its industrial arts curriculum was described by Littleton 
High School, Arapahoe County, Colo.: 

Residents of our area are highly mobile and the median family 
income is above the State average. Since 53% of the school's 
1974 graduates did not enter a 4-year college, the need to place 
greater enpl;asis on the industrial- arts curriculum became 
apparent. Our» project attempted to provide library experiences 
for students who were not majoring in academic subjects, and 
to provide them opportunities for independent study in such 
courses as electronics, wood shop, metals, auto mechanics, 
driver education, mechanical drawing, welding, and foundry. 
Materials purchased with title II funds leaned heavily towards 
the audiovisual format to provide appeal to students who were 
not book- oriented. 

Missoula, Mont, embarked on a project to build quality collections of 
multi- media materials designed to individualize instruction and improve 
teaching methods, vdiile Fergus High School at Lewistown, described itself 
as "an exanple of a rural county high school that has used title II funds 
for i^xlating and enriching an otherwise mediocre collection. The areas that 
the school concentrated on this year were creative writing and world history*'. 
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From Okla. came an example of a creative media piograjr. which aids and 
abets the open concept school in which it is housed, and the description 
of a project funded by title II uhich resulted in full-scale cooperation 
of the locaJ administration: 

Eisenhower Elementary School in Ncnnan has a creative media 
program that is very much a part of the total instructional 
program of the school. Since this is an open concept school 
it is difficult to determine v^^ere the Media Center begins 
and ends — which is excellent: Students may be seen in 
the "Numbers Nook'', ''Communication Center", "Answer Avenue", 
"People Place", or "Curiosity Comer", reading or listening 
to a record or tape, viewing a filmstrip, or perhaps researching 
in reference books. All of these resources were made ivralable 
by title II and receive extensive use by teachers and students. 

and 

Skyline Filamentary School in Stillwater was a recipient of one 
of the Special Projects Grants to serve as a demonstration 
media center for two years. Thanks to the grant, the basic 
book collection was strengthened, but primarily the money was 
used to develop the software collection. Perhaps most 
important of all, the local administration exhibited its support 
for the media program by remodeling, building shelves, painting, 
and expanding the facility to three times its original size. 
Students and teachers are served by a full-time certified 
library/media specialist and a full-time aide. This is now 
one of the more successful media programs in the State. 

Many of the States used this part of their report to provide a summary 
regarding their projects. Utah, after describing its model media projects 
located in 11 schools throughout the State as centers of exairplary resource 
programs, had this to say about their value, "More important than the mere 
acquisition of equipment and materials has been the change in attitude and 
practice on the part of faculty and students. The media center has become 
the hub of activity and a true center of learning. Support from the district 
administration and from the public has been extremely strong. In some 
centers this has resulted in construction of new large facilities to accorimodate 
the program. In others there has been extensive remodeling and enlargement. 
These have become truly model centers and provide 3how places vAere educators 
and the public can see excellent instructional programs in action". 

hfotice has been made elsewhere in this report tliat as the nation moves to 
adopt the metric system of measurement, schools are already preparing the 
coming generation to accept and understand it. One such school is the Dean 
Morgan Junior High School, Caspar, wyo. , vAere the media specialist and 
two 8th grade science teachers, with the help of an ESEA title II grant, 
built up an exairq^lary collection on the metric system. This collection, 
through interlibrary loans, is made available to other school media centers 
in the district, until such time as their own collections become adequate. 
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state education agencies In the Upper Midwest cited a variety of projects 
that provide Indications of success In accomplishing goals, both program 
and management, set for title II during fiscal year 1974. From Jollet 
Elementary School District, Will County, 111., came word of a project built 
around the needs of special groups - in this case, thf? rlPaf and the 
b1l ingual : 

Pershing School has developed both a library and a learning 
resources center with the use of title II and local funds." 
This center serves 300 students, K-8, but its uniqueness 
centers around both the bilingual population and deaf and 
hard of hearing students it serves. As well as meeting the 
needs of typical students, a variety of materials have been 
purchased to Implement programs initiated by teachers to meet 
the varied educational needs of the deaf and hard of hearing, 
and the bilingual student. 

Another school with another kind of specialized collection, developed with 
title II funds, is Lawrence Central Junior High in Kans. It has continued 
to build a fine ethnic section, with cooperation from Kans. State College 
staff in Emporia. This project is now in the final stages of evaluation. 

Also in Kans., El Dorado has had for many years viable library programs on 
the senior and junior high school levels. However, "because elementary 
school library media centers had not been developed, title II funds were 
withheld from these. With the assistance of the title II coordinator, 
parent pressure, and the School Library Media Directors Association, adminis 
trators were persuaded to hire an elementary school librarian. Each of 
the five elementary schools now has its organized library/media center". 

A project in Indiana - "Books for Boys" designed to assist in alternate 
approaches: 

Ordinarily a media specialist would be aghast at finding 
writing in the Inside cover of a book which was the property 
of the library, but when our circulation clerk pointed out 
the graffiti in "The True Book of Dogs", we were delighted. 
A line circled the school stamp and the words written in 
underneath, "IS THE BEST SCHOOL IN THE WORLD". The book 
in which this graffiti appeared was one of those purchased 
with funds provided by a special grant from title II. Our 
program was titled "Books for Boys" and its thesis was that 
some boys do not succeed at reading because leisure readinq 
materials provided are not sufficient in quantity nor of 
Interest to them. It was our hope that if we provided the 
right kinds cf materials at the reading level of our students, 
we could help them develop a positive attitude towards reading. 

Another facet of our program wa:> to provide books on records 
or tapes for students who were frustrated by having no materials 
which they could read at their interest level. ... 
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Materials purchased through this program have enjoyed 
a high rate of circulation, but even more important, 
we believe that the informal, spontaneous inscription 
1n this book about dogs was an indication of the 
relationship between interest in a book and a good 
feeling about the school. 

Kirksville, Missouri reported implementation of the goal, "To assist 
local education agencies in strengthening their nonprint holdings". Out 
of the total allocation of $3,770, this district chose to spend 82% 
($3,007) for audiovisuals, thus reflecting administration desires to 
provide students and teachers with a wide variety of learning resources 
for improved instruction and learning opportunities. 

Scattered throughout this report have been instances of title II funds 
granted for special projects In ethnic studies. In South Dakota, where 
there was a dearth of materials dealing with the culutral background of 
American Indian, title II funds help to alleviate this shortage. To 
this end, a project handling demonstration material was designed and 
eventually awarded to Rapid City for housing and care. This unit does 
not provide for use outside the center, but is always available for 
re/iew by any school in the State for possible acquisition. 

Two other projects reported from South Dakota, designed to serve 
reservation children In public schools, should be noted. One at 
McLaughlin, provides a sharing on Indian cultural materials. Both of 
these facilities provide service to all children and teachers of the 
area. At McLaughlin reference and reading materials about the American 
Indian includes legends, biographies, prose and poetry, art, music, 
history, food, clothing and shelter, customs and traditions. Formats 
include books, periodicals, records, fllmstrips, cassettes, pictures. 
A quote from the librarian and classroom teachers assures one that, "The 
materials ordered have been a tremendous addition to our school, providing 
experiences that cannot help but enrich our program". 

And from Mcintosh comes testimony that, "Elementary teachers have used 
the materials throughout the entire teaching program. Because we now 
have so great a variety of materials, books, filmstrips, transparencies, 
pictures, slides and replicas, teachers are able to use the material 
throughout the year as it relates to the various subjects in hand. 

A recurring theme of need for materials on careers, a burgeoning field 
in ^11 schools and at all levels of instruction, has been a thread 
running through reports from all areas of the nation. From Wisconsin 
comes description of a successful project in career education: 

A small school district in out-state Wisconsin (3600 
student K-12) Initiated a special project to focus 
on career education materials. The program's Intent 
is to help each and every student to obtain an hold a 
meaningful job. To accomplish this end, all teachers 
in the school system have been involved in the selection 
of materials contributing to this positive career 
education program. The title II office, through its 
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oU^liii^"^^* ^" w^^^ project, funded at 

Taic 32* ^'^^^ ^ planned evaluation slated for completion In 
1975-76. The entire project Is In compliance with a State 
goal for career education, and a title II goal to 'provide 
each child an opportunity of access to adequate collections 
of instructional materials. 

Western region realized program and management goals through 
a variety of projects, stressing curricul'jm-bullding materials, innovative 
approaches to learning, specialized collections and in-service training 
in American Samoa, a reading center using village school facilities and 
n ri^^*T^^ ^P®" "^9hts a week, providing a quiet, well-lighted 

?,nS! Teachers or principals who staff it are paid from LSCA 

tunas, While books and materials are provided by ESEA title II. 

IIILJII^; Ho'wjn 'ucson is a private school established for the 

treatment of emotionally distunbed children. Its library inventory was 
extremely small and its budget for instructional materials was derived 
SrJT;!l"I L S P'^f"^^ °^ fake sales and other Parent Teachers Association 
activ ties. Materials acquired under title III and placed on loan in the 
school were books selected from annotated bibliographies whose subject 
matter provided insight into the emotional problems of the children. 

Not many of ESEA title II projects got off the ground as realistically as 
that {along with several others) provided by the Bureau of Indian Affairs: 

The Bethel, Alaska bookmobile project continues to stand 
out as an examplary project, a project that serves 34 outlying 
day schools via air frorri a regional library and media center 
at Bethel. 

The Standing Rock reservation in N/S Dakota established a 
central library and media collection at Fort Yates from 
which it serves outlying day schools via a bookmobile van. 
Materials for the central service were purchased from title 
II funds. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs operates 19 dormitories where 
students attend public school. This past year two projects 
were approved to provide library and media in dormitories 
so that the youngsters may have continued access to print and 
nonprint materials. This is similar to a home library where 
children may use these resources during their free time in 
after-school hours. 

To turn from isolated areas to reports to title II projects in urban 
schools with large minority enrollments, Calif, has furnis 
example: 



hed a program 



The Delevan Drive School, one of 450 elementary schools in 
the Los Angeles Unified School District, is located in 
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Administrative Area H \Aich includes the COTinunities of 
Lincoln Heights, Highland Park, Eagle Rock, Silver Lake, 
and Los Feliz. The present facility is new and houses 
500 children of whom approximately 361 were minority at 
the beginning of the 1973-74 school year. The ESEA title II 
Phase II project funded in 1974 for this school is designed ' 
to a5sist in the iji?)lementation of a highly individualized 
program to meet the needs of a very diversified group of 
children in grades K - 6. 

Contributing to the diversity of needs in this school are 
a high transiency rate (371 in 1972); a number of children 
from low- income homes; and a median IQ score of 96, although 
111 of the students are State Identified Gifted Children 
and an additional 8% are identified as high achievers. Among 
the objectives vMch are included in the project are 
improved reading test scores and establishment of positive 
attitudes towards reading. Other objectives relate to 
learning experiences in ethnic and cultural studies and 
career exploration. 

Hawaii reported two especially interesting projects, one from a private 
school demonstrating creativity, the other from £ public school attempting 
to promote recial harmony by fostering a prid« and^ understanding of heritage. 
In tlieir own words: 



At the Mid- Pacific Institute, a private school on Oahu, 
"Foundation for the Future" is the title of a project 
providing $1,538 in title II funds for printed and audiovisual 
materials for use by 11th and 12th grade children in a pilot 
project to explore casual relationships between present and 
future. The project is planned on an annual basis, but the 
enphasis will rotate in a two-year cycle, establishing cause 
and effect relationships in the first year, and examining means 
and effects manipulating the values of social structures in the 
second year. It is an interdisciplinary unit incorporating the 
curricular areas of art, mathematics, social stiidies science, 
and the language arts, with planning done by combined staffs of 
all departments. 

Major curricular purposes to be served through this ambitious project are 
to provide: 

(1) a well -planned, well -organized nintial step in curriculum revision 
leading towards interdisciplinary studies (2) an opportunity for each 
department to forge beyond the traditional historical -to-present approach... 
and include instruction in the area most pertinent to students' lives - 
the future (3) for the exploration of cause and effect -- how will our 
activities; in the 1970s affect our lives in the year 2000. 

At Waimanaolo Elementary and Intermediate School, serving children in grades 
K - 9, a project titled. 'Hawaiiana', was funded by title II for $2,000. 
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A description of tiie project follows: 



Ov'er 85% of the students in this sciiool arc native fiawaiians. 
Tne school is located in a pocket wriere housing hds been 
provided at ver>' low cost to those of liawaiian heritage. 
Others in the school are Filipino, Portuguese, Oriental, 
and Sajroan. The majority of Ihe students are educationally 
deprived. Racial problems have developed in the community', 
and students from this school have encountered difficulties 
when tiiey enter high school in nearby Karlua (whicii is 
predominantly middle-class Caucasian with many c!::ldr'/n from 
ser\'ice families stationed in tlie Islands). 

Objectives of the program can be summarized thus: (Jj i 
compare and contrast }iawaiian and American mainland culture's; 
and develop an understanding of the contributions of various 
ethnic groups that have made flawaii a 'melting pot of races' 
i'2j To foster pride in themselves and in other ethnic 
^^^roups in th.eir comnunity by studying past achievements tmd 
contributions [3) To give students a deeper appreciation of 
their ovsn potential ar;d an appreciation of the future develop- 
ment of llRwaii. 

Many States reported projects involving students Vvtiose reading skills 
needed sharpening. From Carson City, Nev. , came a program typifying how 
title 11 funds have used for this purpose. A program objective was 
designed and implementr-1 to provide high interest/low vocabulary books and 
for grades 7-8 and fitivd in very well with the 'Basic Skills Lab' whose 
thrust is also directed at remedial reading and language arts deficiencies 
among high sdiool students. 

To close this cfiapter on the Implementation of Goals, two special purpose 
graiits Having Statewide irri^iact were reported from the State of Wash.: 

Television Tums^ the Pa^. -s ($11,704}. A Statewide Education 
Cooperative which proviujs 'stimulating material to show 
the i)enefits of reading as a never ending endeavor'. 
This progr^im ties in with the State Right to Read effort. 
'ITie monies were used to purchase 6 thirty-minute television 
programs bearing the title Cover to Cover . 'Hiese were put 
on two- inch video tape and distributed to participating 
educational television stations. 

Professional Materials Library ($30,U(J0J. A central collection 
of 16inm films and other "expensive" media for specific use for 
teacher in-service programs by any district, school or 
educational group in the State. T}ie media included are of tvs^ 
basic t>7^es: fl) m;iterials tliat instruct teachers in some 
specific teclmique or strategy such as reading techniques or 
elements of individualized instruction and (2) Hxemplary 
sa^iples of the latest trends in materials for teaching such 
as simulation ;md g:imes or involvement films. Th:^ project 
has been specifically designed for staff development and has 
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had far greater Impact than originally anticipated. For 
the first time the State has a central source for staff 
development materials. The 12 intermediate school districts 
have cooperated in bearing the costs of circulation and 
developing a system for selection and evaluation, and have 
cooperatively developed a catalog of the materials in the 
collection. 
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10. Cumulative Impact of Title II on the Education of Public and Private 
School Children 

Evidence of the cumulative impact of title II on the education of public 
and private school children and the extent to which the effectiveness or 
weaknesses of the program could be attributed to various provisions in 
the State plan of management and program goals was obtained by State 
department of education staff members through the monitoring of projects, 
project applications and reports, and in a few instances, formal evaluation 
based on project objectives. 

Subjective assessment of the impact of the program by Slate department 
education administrators and supervisors continues to be favorable. Typical 
of many such assessments is the follov/ing, provided by the R.I. title II 
coordinator: 

All children and teachers have had the use of title II 
materials. There are strong indications that since all 
could participate, the program receives strong support 
from teachers and administrators. The program has been 
effective because of the following requirements: 

Allocation to children and teachers in 
all public and private schools 

Maintenance of effort 

Involvement of teachers in the selection process 

. Reflection of State needs in the relative need 
formula 

Possibility of purchasing both print and nonprint 
media 

One of the weaknesses of the program is the lack of a strong 
program evaluation. 

In Conn., an assessment of the cumulative impact of title II was made 
by sampling the educational objectives of 13 project applications, three 
from urban communities, six from suburban, and one from a rural community. 
The wide-ranging objectives served by these projects are indicative of the 
pervasive nature of the impact of title II and the contribution that 
instructional media can make on educational programs: 

To implement a career education program 

To provide cultural materials for children frorr 
minority groups 

To provide new media for children with auditory/perceptual 
problems 
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To encourage Individualized study projects in the various 
disciplines 

To Involve children in tne habit of reading independently 
for pleasure and information 

To enrich opportunities In reading, social studies, 
and the sciences 



In summing it all up. Conn, reported, "Title II is one of the most valuable 
and effective of the Federal programs because it supports local efforts, 
is flexible, and most importantly, reaches the children for whom the supoort 
is intended". 



N.J. reported that the wide participation in title II and its success could 
be attributed to the ease of understanding the relative need formula, 
the ability of the State to monitor local effort, the responsibility of the 
local district for determining its own needs, the freedom to select varying 
types of media. Del. had this to say in assessing the effects of title II: 

The title II program has provided children in the private 
schools of the State with new opportunities through the 
^provision of a variety of library resources. In most private 
schools title II funds have provided support to a very 
underdeveloped segment of the school program. This is not 
to suggest that the private schools are unwilling to support 
their school 1 ibrary /media programs or thai they have reduced 
financial effort, but in general their ability to spend large 
amounts of money for library resources Is less than that of 
the public scKools. 



The program has many posHlve aspects, but also some areas 
where change should occur, f^ny of the positive aspects in 
terms of suppon for the Right to Read Program through the 
special purpose grants, and support of the Career Education 
Program through the basic allocations have been mentioned. 
The continuous monitoring of projects and the imput of the 
curriculum staff of the State agency have helped Improve the 
projects in operation and have given guidance to the development 
of future proposals. 

Del.'s State Plan indicates that at least 20% of the school district's 
title II funds must be spent for print resources. The financial reports 
of the last several years indicate that districts are spending equal 
amounts, about half and half, for print and nonprint materials. This 
is a positive sign and a desirable practice in providing a balanced 
media program. 
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Maine credited title II with having a significant inoact cn the hiring of 
fully qualified, certified school library staff, and with r-aking librarians 
at the local level more *media oriented'. Weaknesses cited included 
"technical restrictions of the program (whereby manipulative, expendable 
tactile and raw materials needed in contemporary media programs are 
excluded), and the difficulty of truly monitoring basic grant programs 
In Mass/s 3,000 participating schools". N.H. saw a "slew steady growth 
pattern for media resources through local support", and credited title II 
with Its maintenance of effort clause as a contributing factor. 

Both N.Y. and Pa, stressed the positive as resulting fro^- "itle II: 

Title II has contributed substantially to the :tio'. 
of public >nd private school children througr»out i • State. 
Provisions in the State Plan which require th^t c-i ^xerials 
acquired must be school library resources (caUiovve<i ^nd 
processed as part of a school library or medii cr'^ ivr* sre 
largely responsible for the establishment of 2 sO-^cl 'iDrary 
media center in almost every school in the State, ^''^^yram goals 
and management have been effective in facilitatip';; the 
transition from a traditional library to a library miia center 
where resources in all formats are available to cnildren and 
teachers. The fact that title II expenditures in N.Y. State 
have been approximately equally divided between \:*rddi tional 
print resources and audiovisual school library materials attests 
to this transition. 

The relative need formula for allocation to local education 
agencies has been successful in ameliorating the inequality 
of access to learning resources as well as in providing 
additional materials to support reading programs in those 
districts where reading achievement is lowest. Local districts 
have been able to employ new instructional techniques include 
reading treatment centers in libraries, inservice programs for 
teachers for reading in the content areas, summer library 
programs, individualization of instruction, reading motivation 
through audiovisual resources (particularly for the disadvan- 
taged or handicapoed pupil), regional examination centers, 
continuous achievement monitoring, and bilingual reading 
programs , 

Title II resources have als.o contributed effectively to the 
implementation of new and revised curricula developed in 
the various curriculum areas at the State level. These new 
programs emphasize a conceptual approach to learning, based 
on Inquiry and requiring the availability of a multiplicity 
of resources . 

Pa, credited title II with the growth of materials collections in both 
public and non-public schools of the State. The program has also made 
possible ever necessitated the completion of a draft plan of revision 
of State standards for school library development. Weaknesses and/or 
recommendations include a restudy of the relative need formula, a 
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concentration on programs, strengthening of standards, and review of 
materials selection policies. 

All of the States in the Southeastern region report that the cumulative 
Impact of the ESEA :1tle II program on the education of public and private 
school children has been tremendous. However, the reasons identified are 
quite varied. One State feels that a 'strong' State plan which casts the 
State in a definite leadership role has been largely responsible while 
another State feels that amending the State plan to allow more flexibility 
and to place more responsibility at the local education agency level has 
been the strongest factor. 

Ala. listed a number of ways in which title II has had an impart on the 
education program in the State: 

1 Many elementary schools have been able to reach 

State and regional accreditation and many others are 
consciously striving to attain it. New media programs 
are encouraged to use the unified approach; this is 
accomplished by requiring that 25% of the funds be 
spent for audiovisual materials. 

2. Title II allocations have been used in establishing Right 
to Read centers. These centers have se^v^d as an impetus 
for in-service meetirgs at the lecal "..c. In many 
instances, local education agencies have subsidized 
additional college training for personnel. 

3. Title II materials have been used by home bound students, 
students 1n hospitals, out patients at mental health 
centers, and by teachers and students in special education 
programs. Bibliographies have been compiled to be used by 
such organizations as the League of Women Voters and by 
teachers attending college who are promoting and supporting 
efforts toward early childhood education programs. 

4. Revisions have been made for upgrading State Standards 
for Media Specialists and Media Centers with the hope 
of implementation in the near future. Since 1965 more 
progress has been made than had been accomplished in 
the past fifty years. ESEA Title II has definitely 
spearheaded this progress. 

5. Media provided under title II have served as motivation 

to students in subject areas, providing learning experiences 
other than those which are textbook oriented. 

6. With the increased availablity of a variety of materials, 
school systems are continually revisina curriculum guides 
which broaden and vary learning experiences. Improved 
methods of organizing and circulating materials to develop 
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units of study are evident throughout Ala. ^^ere is 
increased concern about an interest in individual izino 
instruction in all curriculum areas. Learninc centers 
are being established to improve work-study skills in 
Independent learning experiences, ^itle II continues 
to have great impact on the changing and irT:proverent of 
methods of instruction. 

7. The effectiveness of the title II prog'^am is reflected 
in the needs assessment each fall, '^^e rost recent 
survey indicated that fewer than 91 schocls are without 
media programs. 

8. It is believed by some that the schooi library resources 
provided by title II have had a greater irpact in certain 
areas in improving instructional programs for educationally 
and economically disadvantaged children than even ESEA 
Title I has had. Title II materials are used in centers 
that serve all children without separating ther from other 
users or labeling them in any way. They are the only materials 
provided with Federal funds which serve all children and 
teachers in the school system. Corments from teachers and 
administrators on this aspect of the program are always 
positive. 

The title II program in Fla. has had a very obvious and positive effect 
on the education of the public ahd private school children of the State. 
While 78% of the public schools already had established media programs 
prior to the enactment of title II, these proarams have definitely been 
improved. Title II funds have made up approximately one-fourth of the 
total funds being spent for library materials, with the remainder comin 
from both State and local sources. The supplanting prohibitions and 
the maintenance of effort provision of the program have ensured the 
continuation of the three-fourths effort. The impact here has been 
great, especially in this day of competition for the education dollar. 

Georgia describes the cumulative impact of title II as follows: 

1. Provided media for use by children and teachers in quantities 
that would not have been available otherwise. One local education 
agency that eight years ago averaged only three books oer puoil 

now has an average, of more than ten books per pupil in every school. 

2. Improved the quality of materials. Projects reflect a wider 
variety of materials crossinc, a broad spectrum of subject 
areas at various reading and interest levels. 

3. Assisted in developing individualization, inquiry, anJ independent 
study programs in both elementary and secondary schools. Local 
schodl divisions are moving to the quarter system, greater 
individualization of instruction, and'Vesearch type" teaching, 

all of which require expanded resources. In many cases the 
entire staff of a school has become involved in the selection 
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of media to insure that it will su?pc-t the instructional 
program, making the media specialist a viable part of the 
instructional team. 

4. Provided supportive and enrichment materials at various 
reading and Interest levels in all disciplines within the 
school . 

5. Assisted 1n making available career information for use in 
grades 1-12. 

The cumulative Impact of title II on the education of public school 
children In Ky. has been dramatic. The requirements of the State plan 
have been Instrumental in maintaining a high quality of materials selected 
and have been supportive of the implications 1n standards that have 
1"®^!/] J"? ^'"P'^oved staffing, facilities, and programs. In a State with 
1,416 public schools there are at present only 40 public elementary schools 
tifhich do not have the services of a professional librarian at least 

Many elementary sedla centers have been enlarged and remodeled, 
with the transition from "library" to media center is becoming a reality 
At the secondary level, all schools have professional media specialists. 
Facilities have been changed to permit the use of audiovisual materials 
ln the media center. Title II has provided enough funds to allow for 
extensive weeding of existing collections and to permit the expansion of 
media in the newer curriculum areas. 

It Is harder to determine the impact of title II on the private school 
sector. The parochial schools have always attempted to maintain libraries 
In many cases they have requested the use of audiovisual materials as 
their equitable share. A very positive aspect of the program has been 
the close working relationship which has evolved between the public and 
private schools in planning and sharing the resources provided by title II. 

Collections of materials continue to improve in all media centers in S C 
especially In the area of nonprint materials. The number of secondary* 
students Involved in Independent studies or short-term courses has 
required that collections be improved in quantity as well as quality 
Reference collections are becoming more plentiful, as are subject "centers" 
and bibliographies. The total expenditure for materials, print and 
nonprint. In the secondary media centers was $777,250 or $3.39 per student. 

In the elementary and middle schools all types and levels of materials 
continue to be acquired fur use of children and teachers in the media 
centers and the clarsrooms. The average number of volumes per pupil in 
elementary media ce.iters is 13.45, while only three elementary and two 
middle schools do not yet mef.t the State standard of ten and eight volumes 
per pupil, respectively. The total amount expended for elementary and 
middle school media was $91'M55, or an average of ^2.47 p&r pupil. 
Library expenditures in only three schools was less than $2.00 per pupil. 

The methods and terms used in providing materials to children and teachers 
in the State's eligible private schools were the same as those used in 
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providing materials, tr^chndren and teachers in tre oub^ic schools Reports 
from participating private schools reflected a areater erohasis on increased 
availability and accessibility of quantit^'es audiovisual raterials. 

Local educational agencies in Tenn. have becore r-uch rore aware o^ the 
vilue and need for a well rounded learning resource materials proqrar as 
evidenced by increasing local expenditures for this purpose. Title II 
has supported this through financial assistance and the technical a ^d 
professional services which have been a part of the Drogran since "ts 
inception. Also, durinq this period a notable change has taken place in 
school design in order to acconniodate the qrowing media program within 
the schools. The effectiveness of the title II program is due largely to 
the provisions of the State plan requiring that allocations of funds be 
made on a relative need basis and calls attention to the need for expend- 
itures in the various categories of materials. Technical and professional 
assistance provided local education agencies has helpec to make adminis- 
trttors more aware of the needs of and for this proqram. 

Schools in the ^id-Continent region have by-and-large found title II 
of great value in strengthening school library programs. Idaho, after 
mentioninc several caveats — "The proqram is hindered by lack of knowledge 
on the part of teaching staff about successful utilization of available 
media", and "the lateness of appropriations necessitates lateness in 
implementation" sunned up endeavors by stating that the total media 
program in Idaho schools has received great impetus and continues to 
grow. It concluded its report with these words; "With financial help 
from title II since 1965, all schools have moved towards meeting the 
quantity guidelines. Some have succeeded but at the expense of retaining 
obsolete materials" . 

A State that is basically rural and thinly populated, Mont, has had to 
cope with small schools operating with limited funds: 

Title II funds have made It possible for many of these 
small schcols, both private and public, to develop new 
an(^ Srproved ''^'b'^ary programs. With the flourishing of 
mui ti-mt^dia i Pitructi onal materials, school librarians 
have huu to stretch limited budgets to cover a wide 
variety of materials. Title II funds have proved very 
helpful in making possible this wider range of acquisition. 
Schools have been assisted In their efforts to individualize 
and humanize in';truction because of the availability of 
supplemental materials through title II. 

The relative need formula has been effective in insuring 
that disadvantaged children as well as those in insolated 
and thinly populated areas could receive all the necessary 
library materials to assist them in their development. 

In N. Mex.: "Title II has helped improve quality of instruction in both 
P'-ivate and public schools, through the additional materials provided by 
its funding. It also has facilitated the Incorporation of small group, 
individualized and multimedia instruction into school programs of many of 
our school districts. 
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From Okal. It was reported: 



Prior to 1966 practically all of the private schools were 
without library/media centers. Vary few. In fact, had a 
centralized collection of books and those that existed were 
Inadequate In meeting the myriad needs of students and 
teachers. Today, a recent survey shows great Improvement — 
there are only 35% of schools having 10 or fewer books per 
student, while 41% have 11-19 books, and 2<% have over 20 
books per student. Weakness still exists In the audiovisual 
collections, where 31% rate them as moderate, and only 8% 
as truly good. The schools have clearly made great strides, 
but It can be seen that there 1s extensive room for Improvement. 

In Oklahoma's public schools the report noted the instructional materials 
made available through title II - in the earlier years, the print 
collections were strengthened and now that basic needs have been met in 
that »rea, funds are being expended for the non-print media. "More schools 
are turning to microform to solve the issue of periodicals storage and 
retrieval. Many non-print materials are being purchased for use by 
Individual students since great emphasis is beina placed on iridividualized 
library/media programs. There is also evidence that the quality of 
materials purchased infiproves each year, with fewer and fewer schools 
purchasing package deals. Guideline require that 80% of materials must 
be purchased from approved sources, encouraging schools to make more 
careful and appropriate selections". 

Citing a dramatic increase in the number of librarians and library aides 
employed since the advent of title II, Tex. credited that happy circumstance 
tottie ayailability of title II and other Federal funding for the provision 
of instructional materials, and on insistence of maintenance of local 
effort. Since librarians' salaries are not funded under title II, it soon 
became evident that Increased materials demanded that State efforts be 
bent towards providing professional staffing for their effective organ- 
ization and use. 

Utah reported that a significant weakness of the program for their 
schools, especially in the small districts operating with limited finrncial 
resources, is the maintenance of effort requirement. These saiall districts 
have greater deficiencies and needs and at the same time less potential 
for meeting them. In many Instances it has been impossible for them to 
maintain their expenditures, and consequently have lost their eligibility 
to receive title II funds. Wyoming, on the other hand, has felt a 
tremendous Impact in terms of financial incentives to more than 95% of 
its public and private schools, and credits the trend towards the unified 
media program to title II funding. 

States in the Upper Midwest agreed that the cumulative Impact of title II 
has been a general Improvement of library media services and laterials. 
From several States came approval for the effect of the maintenance of 
effort clause on the overall school library program. Minn, stated that 
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"Title II has made a terrific impact on bot*^ public and private schools, 
not so much "f unding«wide\ but in forcinc schools to assess their needs, 
and then to appropriate funds to meet these needs". Pesults in that State 
show an increase in local funds expenditure ^rorr $3.5: per child in 1965 
to $7.50 in FY 1974 for the purchase of ^'rstrjctiona 1 n^aterials (exclusive 
of textbooks and encyclopedias). 

Wise, reported: 

Since tne start of the title II program in 1965 the number of 
certified librarians in the State has steadily increased from 
942 to 1,220 in FY 1974. Many of the personnel increases have 
been the direct result of title II and the requirement of riany 
special projects that the school emDloy a professional lib"arian 
or media special ist. 

Stating that "The title II effort has helped alert many schools to the 
importance of a good library program in the total instructional program", 
Mo. reported th^t since the inception of the program, the number of 
employed certified school librarians in the State have increased from 36^^ 
to 780. 

Several States cormented on title II's effect of brinainq together various 
education and professior^al groups in an effort to develop and strengthen 
library programs. K;*ns. addressed itself along these lines: 

The impact of tit';e II in developing unified media programs... 
has been difficult to separate from media development promoted 
by the State library Kans. Library Systems, Kans. Association 
of School Librarians, Kans. Catholic Library Association, and 
Kans. Library Association, since all of these groups work 
cooperatively to improve collections, staff, facilities, budgets, 
and programs. To say that title II funds have been the major 
factor in this development is easy to substantiate. 

Iowa revorte'i t^e part^ c^' paticn of nonpublic schools and the impact 
on the private sector in that State: 

Since all print and nonprint materials purchased with title 
II funds are readily available on an equitable basis from 
the regional educational media center for use of children and 
teachers in all schools, public and private, the impact of the 
program on private students, teachers and schools is similar 
to that of public schools. All of the regional educational 
media centers report that teachers and students in private 
schools participate activel on committees, in in-service 
education meetings and as users of all available instructional 
materials. 

Responding to requests from Iflcal school districts for guidelines in 
long-range planning, Il'li, prepared and distributed Standards for 
Educational Media Programs in Illinois , in which is set out a three-phase 
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program of cornprehensi ve media development. Funding under title II was 
partially based upon the particular phase level of a given district. 
Since these Standards proved to be primari^v quantitative in nature^ they 
are now being revised in the light of qualitative considerations. 

From Hich. came a report of an apparently 'skewered' cumulative impact, 
caused in part by some features built into its relative need formula. 
According to Its formula, 35% of program funds are to be distributed among 
scKjoIs with high concentrations of disadvantaged pupils. Supe-^visors 
report that schools attended by these pupils have such extensive collections 
of instructional materials that the staff are "hard put to spend the money 
wisely". On the other hand some districts Which do not meet these particular 
criteria, indicate real needs for additional materials. The existing 
formula does not have a 'floor' allocation which would provide adequate 
benefits for srrall districts and small nonpublic schools. The General 
Accounting Office auditors have suggested that funds be allocated to those 
schools not meeting school media standards, and for materials in only 
those areas where deficiencies exist. 

The followina excerpt from the Mich, reoort describes the impact of title 
II on the Macorb County Youth Home, and shows in very revealina terms 
whdt the progr^r can and dees mean to many children: 

This past year was our second year of receiving title II books, 
and I fee I it has been more successful than the preceding year. 
The uooks received were used extensively in our English classes 
for individual reading, group projects, and reports. Some books 
were utilized by the music classes in their study of contemporary 
nusicals. A few of the books were so relevant to the lives of 
our students (who are in detention) that they were read over and 
over again until finally they fell apart. 

States in the Western region provide a broad '-ange of contrasts from 
Calif, which received the largest title II grant in the cou..try to 
American Samoa with one of the lowest. American Samoa participated 
in title II for the first time in 1970. For several years prior to that 
time, major dependence had been placed on instruction by television, 
there were, almost no printed materials available for children to read. 
In 1972 the reading level of high schpol graduates averaged at grades 
4-6 level in public schools, and at grades 8-10 level in private schools. 
The variety and quantity of books and other print now available, in 
addition to trained personnel who are able to guide pupils to appropriate 
resources, have raised reading scores to grade 6-3 level for public 
high school graduates, and grades 10-12 level for private high school 
graduates. 

Weaknesses in the program as reported from Ar1z. included insufficient 
personnel to make the required on-site visits, mountains of paperwork that 
cannot seem to be reduced, inability to purchase equipment and realia with 
title II monies, and the lateness the school year of funding. Mitigating 
all these, however, 1s Ariz.'s overall assessment: 




The ESEA title II program has been the largest contributing 
factor to the development of school libraries In the Stateof 
Ariz. The pupil achievement resulting from the materials 
acquisition under title II is difficult to measure from the 
-State level of observation. Results can be seen at the local 
level where librarians and teachers are working with the students 
and these materials. Under the Ariz. State Plan. 16mn films and 
Jn!!5c are excluded from eligibility; thereby releasing more 
funds for books and other nonprint media and media In other 
tormats. 

As a direct result of the prograr many schools have opened 
library centers for the first tir e. These Federal monies 
have played a large role In enabling schools to build up 
nonprint collections and convert their libraries to media 
centers. Paperbacks, art prints, microfilm and microfiche 
are finding their way into school libraries where formerly 
jibraridns had been reluctant to Introduce them because of 
insufficient funds. 

The situation with cno Bureau of Indian Affairs r-'3rnbles that of American 
^S"^^:. that funds seem extremely limited. V . -e again, the Bureau 
of Indian Affiirs reports how helpful the progr .as been: 

We feel that funds received under tifie II have brcuaht 
to many schools supplementary materials tnat muld ' ^-.r^ 
been purchased otherwise. More than this, title 11 ^> 
motivated school administrators, teachers, librarians, media 
specialists and guidance staff to work cooperatfvely in 
assessing needs and developing project applications based on 
those needs. It is our thinking that title II has generated 
genuine comprehensive planning. Too often in the past library 
and media services were limited to secondary schools and the 
larger elementary schools, wilh little thought given to the 
small isolated schools. The title II state Plan requires that 
priority be given to such schools in the project development 
process. 

Calif., using its title II allocation (the nation's largest) as a leverage, 
reported that it had effected great strides in its total library program: 

i 

The cumulative/impact has raised the average books per student 
from 4.8 In 1965 to 8.18 in 1974 at the elementary level. 

Jj! secondary level the Increase has been from 5.3 per student 
In 1965 to 9.11 in 1974. Corresponding Increases have occured 
1n the quantity of 8mm film loops, filmstrips, records, study 
prints, etc. 

From 1971 through 1974, one hundred twenty-seven model 
libraries were funded (all told, Calif, now has 290 model 
libraries) and of these, components specially designed to 
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meet the needs of gifted children appeared in 23 projects; 
the needs of low-income areas were considered in 44 projects; 
the needs of children in certain geographical-cultural areas 
were specified in 39 projects; the needs of children 
participating 1n highly individualized study programs were 
recognized in 1974 projects; and bilinqual-bicultural com- 
ponents appeared in 50 projects. Other components included 
were year-round schools (5), Early Childhood Education (46) 
and Career Education (27). 

Establishing model libraries that were easily visited by 
administrators, school board members, media personnel, 
teachers and Interested parents provided a real demonstration 
of the importance of a well-staffed, adequately stocked 
media center to the total educational prograir. 

Guam's problems and successd^s were not typical approximately 10,000 
books were purchased with FY 1974 title II funds, but because of ordering 
delays and lote releasing of funds, books were still in the process of 
arriving when its report was filed. Its overall library program did see 
an Increase in number from a total of 14 school libraries with librarians 
to 35 school libraries, each with a librarian In this fiscal year -- a truly 
giant step. 

The Hawaiian experience, as reported for fiscal year 1974, provided a good 
case history of a total title II program the frustrations and weaknesses, 
but above all, the values to be reaped from the harvest: 

The cumulative inpact of title II on the education of ch' "Idren 
In the State of Hawaii has been the same for both public and 
private schools - GREAT. 

The revival began in 1967 when the State Standards for school 
libraries were revised. In the latest revision, that of 1972, 
greater emphasis was placed on the total media concept. Before 
title II provided Federal aid to school library programs, the 
public schools In Hawaii had limited media resources, primarily 
restricted to fllmstrlps, phono-records and transparencies. 
Many of the private schools had no library program at all. 

In the State Plan for Hawaii the proportion of funds was allotted 
to library books and other Instructional materials (excluding 
textbooks). There was no set fonnu\^ for the division of library 
books or audiovisual Schools were free to select those types 
of media that best met their needs. It soon became apparent 
that the greatest need was for audiovisual resources In libraries 
of the public schools. Private schools that did not previously 
have libraries began working towards providing library services 
for their children. Many public school librarians went back to 
the University to take courses In Media Communication, and others 
included media courses In their work "to complete requirements for 
certification. Many of the private schools not only arranged 
facilities for library/media centers, but also provided for paid 
staff to man the centers. 
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The relative need criteria were revised, as surveys indicated 
new trends. It was discovered that the needs were great in all 
areas of the curriculum and at all grade levels, but there were 
new units of study written into the curriculum that demanded 
specific consideration. The title II program attempted to 
evaluate materials to meet those 'individual needs... We began 
to hold regularly scheduled sessions for the preview and 
evaluation of non-book materials, and publish lists oV approved 
materials for distribution to the schools. 

The weaknesses in the program stem from lack of sufficient staff 
and from procedures that were written into the original State 
Plan and never changed. In spite of the weaknesses of the procram, 
the uncertainties of Federal funding, the lateness in implementing 
some of the annual program, it is apparent that title II has had 
a tremendous Impact on the educational program. Commendation from 
public and private school personnel has been received. Advantages 
have been extended to all children. Teachers have a wide variety 
of media t'j use in their classrooms. Title II resources have 
enabled librarians to extend their services and contribute a great 
deal more to the instructional program. 

The State of Wash, provided a summing up of the impact of title II on 
the education of public and private school children that encompasses 
the pluses and minuses (but mostly the pluses) that ran as a common thread 
through reports from most of their countrymen: 

Because of the lack of local administrative time, professional 
library staff and the relatively smell amount of money, students 
and teachers in small and rural schools have not fully participated 
in the title II program, even though a minimum of $300 is allocated 
to each eligible LEA. 56 districts, mostly with the the $300 
minimum, did not apply during fiscal year 1974. [Nevertheless] ESEA 
title II has had a dramatic Impact on the education of public 
and private school children in the State of Washington. All K-12 
students and teachers t». public and private schools were eligible 
to participate. During fiscal year 1974 257 (of 313) school 
districts received materials purchased entirely with regular title 
II funds. In addition 49 school districts and 5 intermediate school 
districts participated in title II Special Needs Programs (awarded 
on a competitive basis) which were designed to meet specific needs. 
These Included large and small districts, urban, suburban, rural and 
culturally and racially disadvantaged areas. The flexibility of 
title II enabled local and intermediate school districts to develop 
programs geared to local needs and problems. Boys and girls and 
teachers in tht 'institutional' educational programs throughout 
the State were also served. 

Title II helped provide materials to meet specific and general 
needs as expressed in the specific needs of the Division of Curriculum 
and Instruction, the goals and objectives expressed by the State 
Board of Education, the Title III ESEA Assessment of Educational 
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Needs in the State of Washington, and the Program Priority 
Survey of local school districts. These included materials 
for: 

K Individualizing instruction in all areas of tne curriculum 

2. Implementing vocational education programs 

3. Remedial education at all levels 

4. ''Right to Read" programs 

5 . In tergroup/ 1 ntercul tura 1 programs 

6. Ecoloviy/environmental programs 

7. Drug education programs 

8. Innovative curriculum programs 
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DEPARTMENT OF HtALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON. DX. 20202 

PERFORMANCE REPORT FOR TIT^E II, 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT, FY 197 



FORt,^ APPROVED 
OM.B, NO 51 R)071 



(Complete questions 1-7 on a separate short or s/icers ^md attach) 

1. List iho ESEA Title II management goals for the fiscal year in which the funds were spent. 

2. Describe briefly how these goals fn into comprehensive State education agencv planning. 

3. List the ESFA Title 11 program goals for the fiscal year ,n which the funds were spent. 

4. Describe how the relative need formula reflected program goals. 

5. Describe the achievement of each program goal and the degree of attainment of each. 

6. Describe briefly 3-5 projects illustrative of the effects of the implementation of your program and management gojls 
and your State pli^n. 

7. Describe the cumulative impact of ESC.\ litle 11 on the education of (a) public and (b) private school .-hjldron ul' 

ihe Stare. C.tc examples, if you wish, from various school levels and types of pupils. To what extent do vou .ttrihutc the 
ellectiveness or the weaknesses of the program to provisions of the State plan (such as relative need, proportion^ of 
of funds spent on each category of m^^trnals, phm for mukin^ the mcitenals avail.ible, standards), to management a:>ii 
program goals^ 

8-10. Complete the tjblc helovs,. 

CSEa TITLE II PROGRAM PARTICIPATION ""^ " 



ITEM 


PUBLIC 

fb) 


PRIVATE 


TOTAL 'b) • (c) 

(d) 


I. Number of «;chools enrolling partic jpatinn c hildren and teachers 








2. Number of participants 
• • Children 








ci. Tea Cher Is 








». NUMBER OF PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES ^kt^j.o rrnrrr,. 






ITEM 


ELEMENTARY 
(t) 


SECONDARY 

(c) 


TOTAL (6; • (ij 
(d) 


1. Number of public tchoolt with libraries 








2. Number of public schools without libraries 









10, NUMBER OF STATE ESEA TITLE il ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 



CATEGORIES OF PERSOMNEL 



!• Administt .ors 



NUMBER OF PEPiONNEL 
F'ULL-T IME 



2. Supervisors 



3, Secretaries and clerks 



4. Others 



5. TOTAL 



part-t<me 



TOTAL FTE 
POSITIONS 

<d) 



TITLE AMD SIGNATURE OF CMIE^ STATE SCHOOL OFFICER 



OE FORM 



NAME OF STATE 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



The purpose of this form is \o report program performana 
und'T t5EA Tiile II dunng fiscal year 1976, Please submM 
an original and two copies of this report to ilje Dirt'ctor, 
Office of Libraries jnd Learning Resources. U.S. Office of 
Education. 400 Mdryland Avenue, S.W., Wishington, DC, 
20202. 

Definitions 

1. **Coals" as used in this form are targcis for action or 
change. The requirements for their aciiievement% can be 
specified w]th some certainty. 

2. **Management goals** pertain to such facets of administra- 
tion as staff assignments, disseminating program information, 
determining allocations, approvi'^f- project applications. 

3. **Program goals** are concerned with such elements as in- 
$er>ice education* strengthemng instruction in subject areas, 
contributing to pupil achjevement, supporting curricular 
change. 

4. "Relative need** is described and explained in §117.3 of 
the ESEA Title U Regulations. 

5. '^Standards** is defined in S 1 1 7. \fkjcf the ESEA Title II 
Regulations. 

6. The three c, tegories of materials (**school library resour- 
ces," ''textbooks/* and **other published and printed instruc- 
tiotta! niarehals**/ are defined in i WlAfiJ of the ESEA Title 
II Regulations. 

Instructions 

8. Line I , Column (b) Enter the number of public 
schools enrolling participating chjldren and teachers. 
Include spcciai State schools and institutions with ele- 
mentary and secondary programs. When elementary 
and secondary ^ades are combined in one school pir'nt. 



9. 



count as iwo schools. Une 1, Column fcj - Enter the 
number cf private schools enrolling participaiing chil* 
dren and teachen. Include special private scliools with 
elementary and secondao' programs. 

Une 2. Column fbj - Enter (A) the enrollment of* 
children in the participating pubiic schools, and fB} 

number of the teachers in those schools. For Title 
11 purposes, ••teacher" in iudes principals, guidance 
counselors, school librarians, and other menihers o( 
the instructional or supervisory staff. Line 2, Column 
(cj - Enter (A) the enrollment of participating children 
in private schools, and (BJ the number of teachers in 
those schools. 

Line I - Enter the number of public ft) elementary 
schools and fcJ secondary schools with a school library 
(media center/, 

Une 2 - Enter the number of public fh) clcmcntar\' 
schools and fcJ secondary schools without a school 11- 
brtry (media centerl 

10. Column fbJ - Enter the number of full-time staff as- 
tigiied to State administration of the ESEA Title II 
program for each personnel category, whether or not 
salaries were paid from Title II funds. 

Colum^i fcJ « Enter the number of part-time staff. 

Column fdj - Enter the full-time equivalent (FT£) of 
the total of fulj. and part-time personnel. 

Example: one full-time secretary fenter **J *• //, Col* 
umn fbJJ: 
two part-time secretaries (one at 1/4 
time, one at 1/3 time] fenter **2*' in 
Column (c)): 

1.00+0,25 ^ 0J3 = 1,58 FTE A 'er 
in Column fcJJ. 
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DCPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 
OFFICC OF EDUCATION 
*A3HINnTDN, DC. 



FORM AFFMOVEO 
O.M.t NO. SI ni074 



TITLE II OF THE ELEMENTARY ANQ lECONOARV EDUCATION ACT 
(fy 197 »nd FY 191 ) 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR PREPARING 
THE FINANCIAL STATUS REPORT 



Hih pufpow of Ihcu for 



, ^ , . . ^. '* "-P"" ^tjtux of I SI- A lull- 11 

fund* for n |9}J jn.l \ \ |g7K Snhnm . . 

lo lis OMu.of ldm.„on I.,c..or. of bbr.r.c, .nj Ic.rn.n, 

Rc«>ufccv. 4IK) MjryUnd Avcruc. SW . W j,h.n,.,on. U.C 20202 

ITEM I Pu-pfint,d hx th.. I s jifue of Mu.jt.on ,Ol i 

ITEM 2 fntfr thr trni .:ur,!.. r or ofh. r idrnnf>inj fiunib€r jM.pn.-J 
b> the frj{ilt>r »»i u- nn / j i u n 



I TC M 3 I nu-r Ihr njii r ^nj 
lU M 4 f'H.-r th .M., N., o , 

J%i|f'"- »t J hill V\ . ilif V C.i.rv 

f(. Jl (vn I, ,'i,brf r'rf»x. ,J l-v i 
f ntt r 1/11 f .1 DIM W nmr . 



ITEM 5 ipj.c 1. II.. I.. J - 

iTtMS 0 *nd ; \l.ifk I'. iiv 

I TtMS fl i.»iJ 9 Hr. ri:. t. .J . ,! 

f*tr«\« reJtJ before Corpplri<n^ Item ^0 
Ptog»»fT>t Fur>citont Acttvitict 



■ I'lifc tiuilin^ iiUftfu. in^-ludine the 



M ' ( J^M.T, d .1:,- 

'I I'v IKS v-inpUiy cr Ilk nil 
d ^- J tv^i> Jifiit nutiiltir 



COl UMNS m (31 It.' M',., 
jn,l I'tt. > .1- (rii. futn li - , i. r 
ki Vi.l .t,.. I „U-r ih. ,( 
Si lii.ii . .1^1 lu ni't J. jtl ii'l. 

jpi'llv .Itltlll^ 



. I Si \ iiiL- i; 

«H i><j:^ fijk tf 



COLUMN Ml tm,-, ,.u- ,,t . -„rT.,„j .p.^.u.J p'oj.m 

jpplkjii..... t„f ordirin^: ;-iv.. . ,jTjIo,nn- mkI driiv.r* 

COLUMN 5) Iniv, »iu K.i,i , .1 .„ „.u r J i . -.k .hj,^cd In.'.id.- 
fh.' jn..mni ..ported m ( oh^nn .^, .nd jm. u Ju.M Cvrcn^c K ,»url.d 
in Itcni II Jinouni fipt.itid sliould -u-i vxv.id 5 pcnrnt of Hu' 

jrnotinr pjid to thr Stjti^ dnnnjt ttui ,ijr oi IMXOOO utiahtvtr h 
freatc 

COLUMN <6I Inter tlu- tntjl Suk jdn..n,-if. tund* l'.Jn^^.flwJ 

to loiji vU.Kjt»onjl JUiMKu i tni jdimn.irriiuv i,.n. tmrn .ux^rw f^ Do 
M)r irkludi fundi transfcrrvi! i,»r jvt|unit...n Dt nurrnJi 

TOTAL COLUMN. I nt.r s.jir* uf Colunnt (Ui6l 

ITEM 10 STATUS OF FUNOSl Rouno Jl tu-„irf to the ncjrn 
dollar 

All fiitiirvx vntacd on th.> pui:^- .n.h.di- i-xp. i.J,t„fi s for nutcrul, f-, 
chilJri'n Jiid tcrfwiitfrt rrpurti j i>n ih.- v on iin,ij[,,,,i xh.vi 



LINE •. I nti-i the totjj oiitUtx ripoit-.d on h 
report Vici« #ofo if |Im, ix ih. vmtul npuft 



iOe oi (he Iju 



LINE h I nt.'f (he tot.i! ^.rnxx pr^nrrjm omijxs t,.f rhu f.p /t rnrr'^J. 
» KiuCwii: Jiihuf««iTwntt of .jxh rvjii/cd j* pr-vr-iti iik « .»ie lor 

uhivh jfc prepared i^n j i jxh hjx|x, ,.iitlj»x jrc ihc lum of 
•iliiy ij%li di%htincr)>cntx tt.r »j.hhI> ^nd x.nn.s \\w amount of in 
d...-«.l cxpi nxe (.-tiarfcd. rh. k.ihn- ,»t mkind i unn iiMitmn^ jpplK-d. and 
^^c jinoiint of t.a«li 4dvjnii'x jnd pjvnitnlt n»jJi to vnnfi itton jiitl 
«uh^;iiiti-(.-<i lof rcp«»rtx pnpind on aii ^nfuid r\pt ndnuic bJ»i«. 
outljyt Jfc the turn of jetu.il . jvJt dixhnrwuHrntt. ihr airwu^ii of m 
drrcil e>|»vnv! iriLUfrrd. the v.iluc of tn kind loninhunoni applied, 
• nd nu- nil inire»<i tor doireju i wi thr aniountt o»cd by tht 
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pantcr for pnoJ* and other propirH roi*civt.d and lor ^cr»ivAx p,n.>rnud 
by t nipU)) tA'x. lOntraclOr^ »ubgrjntei'«, and other pjyei x 

LINE c. I iircr "NA" 

LINE d. Sjme at Line b 

LINE F ntir ' NA*' 

LINE f. I ntir NA" 

LINE g. Sjiiii.' jx line d 

LINE h. Uhin thv- nport n ,>rv>|>.irod on ,i . bJMx .niL-r ||.. loni 



jniouni n« unp.ad ohlnij'ioni for ihtx 
ohhjr.nioijx In xuhjifjnuv*. It tin.- t\r\ 



prujv\ t or pro4:r.iiii mu ..inu- od.'.ud 



^■|'«'rt IV pn pjrvA.' ^'M .lit ... . f M. .1 . \ 
pv-nrtituro hj%i.. onto tlu- jmount of iinJdu.-ri-d ordax j„d ,.,1,.., 
■ tandintc .>hl.y.tion, IV, N()l ,nJnd. j.nouni* th.n h.u. K.n in 
iluded 0. I.m.x . (hronth it On th.- \uxM r,>,>ort. 1 iiu 1, xi, . , j ^ 
xcro bjijr. c 

LINE I. I nt..7 NA" 

LINE J. Sjmk' ,1^ { \nc h 

LINE k. I ntu ilK xum ot the jinonnf, xl.o.n on I m.s , f, ,1,,. 

report ,x f,n,il. th. ..pen ,'.ould not .ontain jov mu»jid oH.n.tu... 

LINE I. I ma Ihi- totjl u.inuljlo.- jinount of K'd.rjl imi.h jut:,.-, /.d 
ith. jliotMUMii lnt.-r und.-r iho 1 otjj i olunm onU . 

LINE m I rkr tlu> iinoNipjied hjljm.- ol I .dinl fund. . ,.,nMnt 

.hould ht tlu diffai-ii.c Iftue.-n Lnu. k juj I Make oniru , 

Toial roUiinn ont) 

ITEM 11. INDIRcCT EXPENSE 

I Type of rjte - Mark the appropriate box, 

b. Rate ~ Cnlcr thr rite tn eif^.t durintr the rcjuirlihi: period 

c Bate > I nter thr amount ot the haie to which the rati i\j, 
. >plicd. 

H Total Amount inter the luul amount of Indirect loM il-arcij 
during the rcporc period. 

e. rrdcral Share - Fnirr the jmount of the f ederal than clurjrid 
dunnf the report period. 

If more than one rate wji jpplkd dunr.. the projivi pt-riAd mJude 
a Kparat.; ulicdulc uhteh xhout the hjxcx jirjinM uliuh lli.- mdireii 
cof t ratet were jpplad. thr r«nMr*e niditci t ralcx. the nuuitli day 

ard year the indirect ratet wcrf m cflci*. amoun mdiv,, .-x. 

pcnte charifcd 10 the proNvt. and the U-dcral xhan- ot tiulnat ex. 
pcnic ihjrpi.l to the project to U^tc. (Sec Offkc ol M.n,.n.u-nt 
and Hud>:i t ( iruilar No A R7 which Contain* prinupK , lordi t r 
m.ninjt jllou.ble cotti of pantt and contract* with State j.id io.j| 
govcrnnientt ) 

ITEM 12. I nter in Column (bt the total Statewide outlay, and expendj. 
luret for uhool library retourcct the year prior to the rc|mf|,n,: j.-ar 

Li«# 1. I rom Stair and Jocal K-hool fund, tpwtklpatinr dutru i* ami 
KhooM only). 

Lk* 2. Iiom pn^att ichool r^ndf (prlnte ichoolt with partuipanli 
only ). 



ITEM 13, Compkic the cvrtirmttAii h^r . 



ITEM 1. hepnnicd by OfTicf of Cducttion. 

im.$ 2 TMROUCM t f Mcr eh. ume .„for,n.e»on n o« .he Hm. 
ITCM ,0. STATUS O. fUNOS Ro«„a .„ n,urc. .o .h. „c.c. 

•nJ U»ould 6< ,n.luJ.d m ,he ,oUi, entered p„ fuU p.,c If 



U fwi potiibU to report lerafJtcJy for puhiK and pmtte. irj.cacr rhc 
r««MMt. ior dcnnihoni of the caccunnci nf mjienah jnJ u-r ouuiv, 
UAMitf obliMttonu ijfrr lo I'lc inicructioni lor uic firii pjjc 

If th«c npurti art noi avaiUMc. enter amounli from *ppfo»eJ applh 
cittOAt. ComplcN Lin« k oitJy. 

UWfrk. Fnicr the loUi outUyi and unpaid oMifacion., fo/ th,- re- 
FortI*! period fof malenali lo be uied by private i..hooi ra'i^«P*n«t. 

Enter the rofi of miienati for pnvalc ichod ptrticirjni ai 
•chooi library rrtourcei tCoiumn {h\. »/>d ai oilier miiru;i.o-iJ 
maieriaii (Column (J|). 

Enter in f/oJumn (•«) the amount for ordrnnp, deli\erv rrn...Mnf. 
wid ratalopnf malcriali for u^r by private h.iooI parn. rar:^ 
ff.jm approv«*d pro^l applajtionv 

TOTAt COLUMN. Enter the loUi of Columni H.roufh 4i. 
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Tabic 2. ?und» available end funds expended for acquisition ar.d =^rare adslnlstratlor ard peicenc alioc3«i?nr 
e»pe:.Jed for adalnlstratlcm under ESEA title T!; Fis-til Year 19^, 
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Table 3. Funds available and funds expended for State Administration and for 
acquisitions under ESEA Title II Programs: Fiscal Year 1966 -1976 



Fiscal Allotment Administration 
^62r Amount Percent 



lotdl 



IT 



T3l W 



1966 $100,000,000 J2,049,362 

1967 102,000,000 3,885 ;8 

1968 99,234,000 4,427,912 

1969 50,000,000 3,047,522 

1970 2_/ 42,500,000 2,431,133 

1971 80,000,000 3,281,932 

1972 90,000,000 3,217,274 
100,000,000 3,756,773 

1974 90,250,000 2,976,003 

1975 ll 95,250,000 4,000,000 

1976 1/ 45,951 ,951 4,0CilCeO 



2.1 
3.8 



6.1 
6.5 
4.1 
3.9 
5.4 



4.3 
9.4 



Acquisitions Total 
Amount !_/ Percent Expenditure 



J95,298.079 
95,745,032 
94,024,821 
46,153,184 
34,913,640 
67,343,321 
78,286,154 
65,401,958 
71,199,228 
89,C00,i}00 
38,735,314 



(6) (7)" 



96.2 
95.5 
93.8 
93.6 
95.9 
96.1 
94.6 
96.0 
95.7 
90.6 



197,347,441 
99, 30,150 
98,452,733 
49,200,706 
37,344,773 
70,625,253 
81,503,428 
69,158,731 



93,000,000 
4?,735,314 



Percent of 

Allotment 

Expended 

3rz 



97.3 
97.6 
99.2 



87.8 
95.9 
90.5 
67.1 
82.1 
97.6 
93.0 



$895,185,951 (37,073,029 4.6 $775,100,731 95.4 $813,173,760 90.8 



_/ Includes expenditures for ordering, processing, cataloging, and delivering 

_/ In F:scal Years 1970-1976, a statutory amendment permitted carryover to the next year of unexpended funds 
_/ Expenditures estimated 



TABLE 4. Number of State educational agency staff 
assicned to ISIA title II prcqrars 
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TABLE 5. Number of Professioniii and Nonprofessional Positions Assigned to ESEA 

Title II Progr'^s in State Educational Aqencies in Fjll-Time Equivalents 

Fiscal Year 1^-66 - 1974 
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NUMBER OF POSITIONS 
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FISCAL YEAR 


profess: 1NAL 


NONPROFESSIONA! 


i U InL 




1966 


119.1 


123.3 


242.4 




1967 


157.5 


208.0 


' 365.5 




1968 


155.6 


215.5 


381.1 




1969 


- 


- 


- 




1970 


91.6 


i39.9 
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1071 


10/.^ 


183.4 


290. ^= 




1972 


128.8 


173.1 


301.9 




1973 


118.9 


161.9 


280.8 




1974 


120.1 


155.9 


276.0 




TOTAL 


1008.8 


1361.0 


2369.8 





1/ Information not available 
2/ Estimated 
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.J 



$ S3, 807,094 
90,953,000 
87,951,965 
44,509,375 
33,35^662 
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69,193,97a 
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-iscal jrears 1973 arc ^3^i were tre --^teent^ and sixteenth years w^^-'-- 
the prograr under rit:e III cf the National Defense 'duca^ion' Act ^N^'i' 
as arrended supported the strengthen^-ng of instruction in'local educational 

■ •■ ^-^^.liS wiuM u; ifiitruct :ora I materials ana equiprren^ 

and carrying out rrincr rerxdeling classrooms, laboratories, and audio- 
visual libraries, arc through supervisory and related services provided 
^.ate educational agencies. The proqran has experienced considerable arowtn . 
tne number of eligible academic elementary and secondary school subjects 
;;ncreasing from three to 12. These subjects are: the arts, civics, economics. 
iMC::sh geograpny, nistcry, tne humanities, industrial arts, m.athematics , 
-cdern ^oreign languages, reading, and science. 



"he allotments to Sta 
tabu ; ated on the ^o 1 "i 
^he Federal share is 
eou-Jpm^nt, m^iterials. 
State plan. Funds 
also shc'^r. The loan 
to private schools fc 
public schools - stre 
and minor remodel ^nc, 
percent , 



tes under NCEA title III for ^•':scal years igSS-ig?^ 
owing cage. NDEA t^le III is a matching program, 
up to ore-half o^ the expenditures for acquisition of 

and minor remodeling, and for administration of the 
^ the lean program for nonprofit private schools are 

Drooram provides funds at a reduced rate of Interest 
r tne same purposes as the acau1s1t1ons program for 
p-i-eninc instruction; through eculoment, materials, 
""-seal year 197^, the interest rate was 7 1/8 



are 



-"ilct-^nts ^: 
ddm"' i s t r^ t i 
'jn '^p r 



-io-ent, '-aterials, r1nor remodeling; 

tne State plan; and loan proarams' 
t^'tle III: fiscal years 1959-74 



yea' 



' J thor-' za t " c 



1959 
1950 
1961 

196: 

1963 
^96^ 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 



S 70,000,000 
70,000,000 
/O, 000, 000 
70,000,000 
70,000,000 
J , Uo'O , Job 
90,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
110,000.000 
110,000,000 



taul prrient 
materials , 
-■'ncr renodelinq 



Admi ni stration 
of the 
State plan 



49,230,000 
52,000,000 
47,520,000 
47,520,000 
47,520,000 
42.512,952 
69,992,500 
78,637,010 
79,200,000 
75,240,000 
74,240,000 



1 ,350,000 
4,000,000 
3,750,000 
3,750,000 
3,750,000 
3,365,070 
4,619,215 
6,831 ,163 
8,980,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 



Loan program 



$ 6,720, 
7,200, 
6,480, 
6,480, 
6,480, 
6,480, 
9,600, 
10,800, 
10,800, 
1 ,000, 
1 ,000, 



000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 1/ 
000 
000 

000 2/ 



V Until fiscal year 1968, State supervisory and related services were 
supported in addition to administration. 

2/ Beginning in 1969, the loan program funds were no longer allotted by 
States, but administered as a total amount for the United States. 



1":, 



! J ' ^ 



-tBte : a' 



5 : 0 
25: 



1/ 



0 ta 



I' £72 i 



$74,79'^,^' 



■:.ec-Jor 3:2;a' 2; N^H- :-:"e ;:: arc t.-:£ t-;t:- -n^- - "I * - --c .-^r - rg 
t^e State tc ce,e"c: Z"^ — ^o"es 'or cete'-.:--- z-e' l^' z^'ty c-'^orc-'p-s 

tc ce ?::D'-oveG t tre order seterrinec c., t-e a:.; ; icdt'cr of s jch ^ri-cio'es 
wmcr srould re'^lect t^.e State's c:"3':ce'"af'cr- c*: " ^ ' 

'"e Staters ec^tat' fa" -:a"'5 

.""6 tcta . "e'^erc' ec^t^t't^a' 'ee' ^' t'£ a.:cce""c s^fe'"*- 
jr der ti t" e : 

S:e:-:a" -■^zr-z'z^i' -ee;s ft^-. Ill serve ^r 

a Statr 

'"6 specia": '■ecL.- re^'erts 'c e':.':'"e'"t a^d ■^ac" ' t' 

each t-e s^r^ject '--e-cs a^- t— g^-ade fevels tc be 
served 



-i- cateccr^et c* e" e^-icrent. raterlals, and tvDe 
"-^c" ■^e-'-. -Je: ■ a""-xa:;le ard the State standa'-ds 
r-eve'oced tc e'-'^ar^ce '■-sfuctloral crcgrar-s. 

Tnese c'-ioruies *jr~ t-t ge-e^a" tases fc- the NDEA t'tle III acdui tio'-' 
proqrar . 

^he co-bined report ^cr ^-:3ca years 1 973 and 1974 is derived fror the n^--3- 
tive reports sub-itted eac- State educational agency to the U. S, Off 
of Education. Exarolr-s ^ror" State*; o'^ o''cc>-a~ act"* v' t^es aro arr^-'-e'^ 
the order cf <^ive geogra-hic rea-ons of the United States - 'Northeast South- 
east, 'Jpper *^idwest, dcont i rent , western. 



y ^unds appropriated fcr e-u-'p-ent. r-aterials, and rinor renodeling for 
f^iscal yea-- 1973 were -ade a.ailable in fiscal year 1974. No expendi- 
tures were made frorr 1 973 ^unds reserved for loans because funds for 
fiscal year 1974 reserved for loans were first drawn upon. 
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;S.1.sui■^s^;:;^%iJ:^H:^;^;■i::i;;:= 

-c-nstrat1ve funds we-e .^e- ^ c ■ ^r.--':-^-. 

cler:-cal sta-- asc-^e-'-'' : ' ' rrc-ess-cra 

suu^"e r^^r"^ ^^^^^ -^=^e^ ^o^- cc^- 



> 



ee:e: ^--ca" ad-" straf 



t^e p::^^ : - - — - -•■-^ -u.ic- 7y,c percent 

a^c s.,er.^;ory-^^lJ::l^^-i::"-\::-::^^^^ ^^endes for aar^n^s-at^cn 
,> ^.-..^ : : -: - • '--.^^2 carried ove- fcr ex-erd^- 

-r-^ -ri- = - ' c t ^a t ' c . 
cr-inist'-at-cr - -e^- 



Corparaoie n;:Lres -c; ':ate ac--s:-:-c^ :^ VDE^ tifie IP f^s-^ year 

--^.o ■•■ I -^a^' ^Ts-2l V ' • .^>h a somewhat 

^ rp -'n f.-c^,-! „ % " '^J.'er,. ,.tt>i,j:., r for expendi- 

tnan n^atcn t-ede'-a' e> se-^ - 1 = " 

:ijLi^:itle .:: Persc-e- ^' ize Edjcatiora" Aq ende. 

'iCies 3 and 4 indicate the rurber of positions in fuP-ti-e equ^'valents 
assigned to the ad-lnistr^tio- N^^A t^>Tp in equ,vaients 

^i^r;^l up;,rc ic t ..^ '-37^ ^ t.-.e wi in State educational agencies 
supervisors dei-^ .-- - /"^Z '^ures fc- the nun^ber of -.dnilnistrators . 
'0^ ea'h vp.'r ^;%n. • -"'^ ° cersonrel. are rcjohly the same 

vear °' '"'^^ ^'^''^ although acquisition funds for fiscal 

the .Iddle of fiscal year 1974. 
hnn,-«V- J: r .^-t.eG to :;tat- eai.-ational agencies a<- thp 

to' a An J?h' '^^^""^^^ be retained 

"carrv nv^r'' ^'nHn-''^r^^'^'^- n^cr i tori ng . reoortlnq. and allotting 
carry over funds from the ::'^ev'ioiis year, 

lll^lolTilTrlZ 'Z^''''°'y^^^''-o^r,el assigned to NDE/ title III administration 
e!r- thP Sinn;. cor^pared with those In the earlier 

iear 19fiP f„nH^"'f ' ^"'^ Previously noted that since fiscal 

year ]g68, funds 'or supervision 0' ^:nstruction in the academic subiects 
and related services are na^d ^ro^ funds from ESEA title V subjects 
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^^PjI^^'J ^Iciteri als and Equipment. 

Tne me of ecjuipnent r.nd materials to v^^:.-- ■ /t'j ^'S'fjction in the acddpinii: 
subjects means the u.e of such itc^s in rn- vlevelupment, presentation, and 
learning of the subjecc matter or content tfiu course of study in one or 
more of the academic subjects. Eauipment nuTchased includes audiovisual 
equipment such as film and video production equipment ard laboratory and other 
enuip^rient used for instruction in the natuy^il sciences, reading, mathematics, 

art-r^ .^p^-j other subjects. Trends in ::n :icos of equipment and materials 
r^^li'Ci more individualized and small nr'^u;-; r>xporimentation in keeping with 
the n^-wer directions of reading, science, and mathematics programs and 
instr-jction in the arts. Media production operations in all of the academic 
'VJh^ev:t< are expanding and include graphics, i^nnMrig photography, tpievisior 
^if- - 'Mt^- ', audiotape production sory-ices. 

Tf^deral allotment for equipment, ■ateriai',, and minor remodeling in 
M.r.^l vpars lQ73,and 1 Q74 were ?^.7,750,OOn o. J $26,250,000, respectively, 
r r.f-t.'J of *:30.7 rn'Tlion (64,4 percent) o^' the allotment was expended in 
f^v:a! year 197^, with T.16,Q million r.irripi^ cyi:r for expenditure in fiscal 
/-'tr 197C (table 5). 

In fiscal year 1*^74, S7 percent of the Federal ctllotment ($14,9 million) was 
^'v-erdt-l, wit^] S11.2 million carried over ^cr expenditure in fiscal year 1975 
■-ar>l- r State and local funds more than matched Federal expenditures for^ 
fiscal years. 

As in fiscal ye'-- 1972, a higher proportion of NDEA title III funds was 
t^xcer^led in hot ^iscal years 1973 and 1974 to purchase equipment and materials 
'or st*"engtheni ng instruction in English and reading, with expenditures for 
srrenqtheni nq instruction in the natural sciences ranking second. Expenditures 
'vi these fields are well above the other subject areas (tables 7 and 8). There 
1: ^;r'v a slight shift in the ranking for the other subject fields compared 
vi^V': previous years. Expenditures for equipment and materials for audio- 
vicua- libraries acd yr,r- ininor remodel ^'no to make e'f^fective use of equipment 
!' if ^ ^cis^^M.j continued to be verv low Driori'ips. 
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3. NDEA TITLE III MANAGEMENT GOALS 
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Management goals identified in the States for the administration of NDEA title 
f!in^"^ 11 ^J- assignments; program information dissemination; determina- 
tion of allocations; and project development, review, monitoring, and report- 
h^^;„nn ''^'^u" '"^"^ge'"«""t goal was the provision of a program that would 

be supportive of the academic goals of each State, as setforth in a State plan. 

A number of States reported that achievement of management goals was some- 
what thwarted by the fact that program funds for both fiscal years 1973 and 
1974 were released in fiscal year 1974. This necessitated a revision of 
schedules for receiving, reviewing and approving projects, and a revamping of 
plans for monitoring activities. Additional staff has to be assigned to assist 
with the project review process. Although some States has solicited and re- 
viewed applications prior to release of funds, many had not. and consequently 
has to face under pressure the tasks of developing planning guides, forms, 
and other materials concerning the submission of projects for dissemination 
to the schools in tneir States. 

The difficulties of finding matching funds so late in the school year pre- 
sented another problem to some local school districts, until 45 CFR 141 11 (a) 
one year, fiscal year 1973, so that Federal tunds could be used for matching 
expenditures incurred by local education agencies for projects not having 
prior State approval. Tne fact that P.L. 93-k^69 provided for obligation 
and expenditure of funds for fiscal year 1973 and fiscal year 1974 through 
June 3G, 1975, also helped States to use NDEA title III funds wisely. 

New Jersey's experience illustrates -ow this modification in regulations 
year 1974°^^''^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^° develco and meet management goals in fiscal 

When funds became available in January 1974. for fiscal 
year 1973 as well as for fiscal year 1974 it was decided 
that it would be impossible for local education agencies 
to accomplish the proposal and application process before 
the end of the school year. Prope-- planning, purchasing, 
and implementation of projects, as well as the availabi- 
lity of matching funds, militated against the prospect of 
almost immediate project implementation. Hence, funds for 
the two years were carried over for projects planned in 
the spring of 1974, and implemented in the fall. The one 
exception were the projects of the twenty country audiovisual 
libraries which were activated as soon as possible 

Perhaps spurred on by this simultaneous releasing of funds for the two fiscal 
years, other northeastern States stressed urgency in management goals listed 
Among these was Connecticut, which has a goal "to minimize delays in the 
overall process, from initial receipt of application to eventual reimburse- 
ment . Connecticut proposed (1) to offer personnel assistance to those 
school districts not previously participating in the program, and (2) to 
coordinate the expertise of department specialist in reviewing oroiect 
applications. 
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While all the foregoing management goals were formulated to insure efficiency 
in program administration, as in the lessening of paperwork, the speeding-up 
of project application and review, the continuing education process of person- 
nel in local educational agencies, the minimizing of delays in the overall 
process, and the like, the desire to improve the actual quality of NDEA title 
III projects was reflected in goals dealing with subject matter areas and the 
provision of educational leadership. Connecticut, for instance, cited as an 
important goal, "to render priority to those instructional items within the 
eligible subject-matter areas that relate to overall departmental goals, e.g., 
reading, career education, inf ividual ization, awareness of ethnic diversities." 

The management-by-objectives system continued to make its impact felt as 
States structured their programs in terms of measurable objectives, thereby 
strengthening the program evaluation process. Massachusetts for example, 
requested applications which included a narrative description o^ the speci- 
fic plan for improving instruction, including behavioral objectives; proposed 
new courses, changes in course content, or method of instruction; and type 
of materials and equipment to be used. 

In the southeast, Alabama, where all school systems participate in NDEA title 
III, saw a need for a "constant cycling" of all administrative responsibilities, 
including project planning , review, approval, monitoring and reimbursement. 
Their specif c management goals are based on an awareness that the turnover 
among local education agency personnel proceeds at a normal rate, and thus 
the orientation and training Process must be continuous: 

To maintain broad support of local education agency efforts 
to utilize 100^ of available funds. No State level funds 
are provided for the acquisition program, therefore all 
matching funds are derived from local sources. 

. To increase the direct assistance to local education 
agencies in relation to project planning. This in- 
creased effort was ac:: ompl i shed by on-site visits, 
telephone communications, and in workshops dealing with 
the administration of Federal programs and the improvement 
of instruction. A special effort' was made to give services 
to school systems that did not directly seek assistance. 

Alabama also reported two management qoals that reflected an increased aware- 
ness of the need for timelines:; i 

To maintain and increase efficiency in the processing 
of project proposals. As a rule, no project remains in 
the State office longer than fifteen working days. Pro- 
jects submitted in recent years reflect improved quality 
both in the physical makeup of the project and in design 
for curriculum improvement. If a project does not show 
with precision the exact nature and use of the materials 
and equipment requested, the local education agency is 
contacted for clarification and necessary revision. 
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, To expedite the reifiiburL-Mnen: proc-^s . Since the [}r(jr 
provides no funds for ]ncd] cidmi ni stration , every effor- 
is made to maintain an excellent wori ing relationship 
with school office personnel to enhance the operation 
the program. The overa'l re i'Tiburser^iit orocess is em- 
phasized each year at t^-e St(^te-wide chool office 
personnel workshop ^-"or .Jl;. --itie III. Local education 
agencies are constantly Tieried to deadlines that wouh: 
prevent their reimbursp' -nt clci>- from being honorud. 



Closely related to the effort to be expt- 
III was an awareness expre^^sed by sever.^. 
efficiency in managefr,ent. Florida has n 
of the foms to be used by countv adrrin^ 
NDEA title III funds; Mississippi olan- 
reporting to local S'iDeri ntendents ar^J i 
policies or priorities developed t-,rouq^ 
take full advantage of funds alloted t- 
publish and disseminate updated quidernt 
revised allocation formula which provi ^^-^ 

-riong States in the upper midwest, Missou 
ment goals to those absolutely necessa^ 
program, providing as much help as pes ; 
worthwhile projects. While Wisconsin .t,-^. 



ticus M implementing NDEA titit 
States in goals striving for 
one goal the complete revisir-^ 
rative units in applying for 
initiate new procedures 
college presidents any n^- 
e year so that they migh^ 
ate; Virginia p oposed to 
include a description of tiit 
variable matching. 



■ tn 

i nr 



for 



m' and Ohio limited their manage 
- the operation of the acguisitior 
' to the participants in planning 



The primary management grr,] for implementing NDEA III-A_ 
during the school year 1973-7^ was to plan for the prooer 
utilization of funds which hao been impounded. . ,two 
meetings were held with the State Advisory Council to dete 
mine how the ScA could assume stewardship responsibilities 

In recognition of the importance of providing a quality program, Wisconsin 
listed as its second manaaement goal: "to maintain a staff of consultant's 
associated with the critical subject areas of NDEA title III", and Nebraska 
aimed: "to provide a level of educational leadr--ship from which influence 
in the form of project selection and financial a location could be directed 
towards improving instruction at the local level". 



Reports from States in the midcontinent region f 
In New Mexico, there was also concern evidenced ■ 
the need to apprise local educational agencies o" 
to plan with these agencies for wise use of the^ 
local educational agencies in needs assessment, 
and in the processing and evaluation of aoplicr' 
expressed the same needs: 



1 1 ow a simi 1 ar pattern, 
n its management goals of 

program funds available, 

""uf. - , and to assist 
n the evaluation of materials, 

ns. Two of Utah's goals 



To maintain a flow of commun- cation from the State agenCy 
to local agencies con:ernina facets of the program 



To assist local agencies in 
ment of need, determi - :t lOn 
of project appl icatic , 



ivities related to assess- 
priorities, and preparation 



Two additional management goals for Utr umried un the inportance of Mils kind 
abjective system: 



. To promote a systems appr; to planning and to imo ement- 

Tng the overall objective^ ' the program 

. To promote the concept of integrated media sub>sybtem to 

serve the elucationdl nee of the schools. 



T-e importance of subject area consultants in achifiving this goal of quality 
Drograms is surrmed up in a portion of Wyoming's report: 

Consultants in mathematics, science, foreign/bilingual 
languages, health and drug education^ language arts and 
humanities, industrial education, redding, early chidlhood 
education, social studies, career guidance, special 
.education, business and distributive education, home 
economics, agriculture/agribusiness, and adult and 
continuing education are assigned evaluation and qualit 
control functions in planning and operational phase of 
all projects. The subject consultants serve as a 
screening board for project review. Their appraisal 
becomes an important part of the final selection process. 
They also act as program disseminators under the direction 
of the State Department of Education Program Director. 

States in the far west expressed this same concern for the need to promote 
understanding of the program among those at the local level, as in the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands where high priority was given management 
goals to assure (1) Territory-wide awareness of NDEA title III availability 
and regulations, {z) Local agency understanding of project applications and 
procedures, and (3) District Directors' involvement in determining priority 
areas. A direct quote from their report: 

"The Department of Education is constantly striving to 
widen decentralization of responsibilities; only if the 
local agencies are well informed can they assume this 
essential responsibility. At the same time, although 
there is much need for individualization, there is also 
the need for Territory-wide curriculum building. Input 
from all agencies is sought. 

And in Ar zona, goals for fiscal year 1974 were organized and a calendar was 
established for deadlines for each activity. Included were preparation, 
mailing, -eturn, review, approval, and notification cf approval of project 
apol icatiDns, review of completed orojects for eligibility for reimbursement, 
and forwarding to the Division of Business and Finance for reimbursement. 
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4. ^••'^\NA.-^f.MENT GOALS AND COMP'^tMr'.S ' -I'^'r.. ' 

I" -'^ :i truisr worth '-epeatinq ^h-it n:;:; t -'-ic : ! .: can be;:ryne ^ viib^-' 
orr---.^rr! only its "-naqemen: acai^ with so:^e fom corf ^erfMis 

r-jr niq on the part nf State educational .vcencies - tf^p proqrar., v;.-- 
ies^ .-^ed to stand aiore. Most otate'^. ^"0^.:).^^ i ^e',: tris ^act 5irtj by fiscV! 
/rar (974 --any were deeply involved '(i; vvo-^-i: ri^nning, fittTrQ ^,D^■A t^-.; 
i:i r-anagerent qoals into a co^^pre^6?n:. v. ^ .r-i.^-, f^^^ ir[?rovinQ instruct. ^r.r 
and ecucationul manaqe/^ent . In t*:ose "'t.^^.tes where si.c"^ plaminq has rr'-;'^^ 
succe\sfu I - it ha^ been accor^r 1 ^ s^e-ri r':v^re^^'>:'on o"" outside ccrs:.'' 
and State personnel in mapaoerent s^:r'n^---s ,:rd *:-a7ninc Drcara/:^^ f^e^'."?^-- 
of this Kind of pianmnq cooramatior irc'j.le a^:sessrrent of need'-, ^c- 
equiD^nt and materials In the acaden^; SLbiPct ^f^eas as part a cor-re- 
hens-^ve needs assessment, revision o-^ ^-t •-nric!-'' js , stafl" d^>vel op:7:^r^ '■^'•vi^ 
ova^uatinn 0^ instructional ::roqra-': ^^rd -^p^-r^or'or irorove'-'e'' f o- "-„por 
vi^orv or related services i r: the :^-ids c* dcade^- •'c subjects. 

:^o:^v-jrehensi ve plannn':' has ^'reaijontly r^-i.'^-^n r^^orqani zation of a Z 
e.iuc-nion age-:;/, as happened ^'*a:nM. -^-.i;: Srate revised its entire' 
Ni'E/^ title III pUn, jjpdatino it to i nc-r;;-,:r :^te new orqani 7ationa ' chario.^ 
t^id reassiqn:>:n'ts in fts State Depa-trf • t Lducaticnal and Cultural 
.■^rv^ces. For^tetter or worse, ^'t^ rec^canized Hivvsion of Instruction v'^ ' 
■• ^>:;.pons i (*i M tv ^0^^ NDtA tvc'e :!! ^> new coroosed ^enerc. 1 ^ ^ts , r^}^* 
* di s r.-e c 1 a i ■ s t , who s e jobs ha v e t) e ■: ci oc. 1 i s r e d 

■■'any ^.tate edi..Cd 1 1 ona - aoencies saw t-'^^e rrovvsion of better consul tat ve 
v-j*^'v. ces to ;oc3' oduc^nio^^al anen;. 'es as one of their ■f'uncticns in the 

-/^ connrehens we olanninq. One such was Massachusetts wMch establis.. 
ren^^rd] o*^fic--s. The NDEA title III pr-n^ar has cooperated 'n this effor^ 
v:iU\ sof-e pro:t-:t review and rr^oni torinc: f-- '■vities conducted by the reqiona 
c^^ice staff. All six of tne reqiona^ : r^z have assisted in disseminata 
o f r 0 q r am i ^ f c rra t i o n . 

^''^'w Jersey was another northeastern State providinq an examp'e of Fecera; 
P'Tjgra-^^ coordinat^vi w^'th State mananerent (■jr-:?^ in this case throuah the 
support of county audiovisual libraries. Althojgh these filn libraries are 
'.^^pd R9 ner:en': of the rubHc school population, State financial support 
1' r-n-ra!, exceot '"or the -:iatchin:j funds needed for NDEA title III partici 
LC,:.al> county, an-,: State funds a^-x- used for the basic operationa' 
:c- . "'he NDEA tv:le 'II 'unds en^:;r;le the l^:brar'ies to acquire the filn^^ 
w' ic^ a-'Ti the ourpose for existence this service. 

Tne Connecticut :tate [^epa ■■:ient of Fducation er^phasized the following qoal 
(a; improving coDontuni tie? ^or all youth to receive quali'cy education; 
(b) strenctheninq communica c ' on skills; and (c) developinq better awareness 
of self and society. Funding of project applications under NDEA title III 
is coordinated w'th these qoals. Special errphasis is also given to expand 
and strengthen i '^structi ona 1 resources in rural districts, encouraae exoer' 
rentation, and a-rsist in : ndi vi dua 1 i z i nq instruction. 
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A concerted trend towards structural olannina dt the top ieve'!» ir.ro which 
NDEA oianagement goals meshed very wel^ was reportec bv rest cf the States 
in the Southeastern block. Excerpts fron so^e of tnese reports follow: 

In the Georgia Department of Edijcation, basic rlann'ric fo^ 
programs begins within the unit or division resporslt'/e 
for the activity. The proposed program is presen^/ed to the 
planning council . At the planning council leve^, all cro- 
gram activities become inte*^v/oven"^intc r^e tola; con^rrehpn- 
•iive program of the SEA. 

The North Carolina Department of Education has adopted and 
implemented a commitment and r.^ricrity to the implementation 
of comprehensive planning at all levels of educational 
analysis and program development, ^he goals of the NDEA 
title III program are supportive of and consistent wUh 
the goals of the Division of Federal Programs and Us role 
in the State agency. 

In South Carolina, the identification of eleven major object- 
ives serves as a significant unifying force for consolidatlna 
py^ofessional efforts thrcuqhout the Department of Education. 
All Federally funded programs are brought 1n line with the 
five year plan for improvement of education in the State by 
the naming of certain specific objectives taken from the 
eleven major objectives list as priorities for the NDEA title 
III program. 

Tennessee has estabished a Division of School System Manage- 
ment and Planning that provides overall coordination of 
management activities in the State educat-!on agency. This 
coordinating activity is carried down to the local education 
agency through the regional centers which are arms of the 
State education agency. 

West Virginia has a comorehensi ve Educational Program which is somewhat 
similar to that of Tennessee. One of Its objectives is to encourage and 
support local education agencies as thpy upgrade their educational programs. 
General guidelines, procedures and other Information provided by the State 
education agency assist local education agencies with assessment and Improve- 
ment efforts. Plans containing an assessment of existing efforts and 
proposals for strengthening and improving local programs are submitted 
annually by the locals for review and approval by the State education agency. 
Approved plans relating to NDEA title III subject areas and priorities 
are the planning bases for using funds for acquisition of equipment and 
materials and for minor remodel ina. 

The Florida State Department of Education was reorganized, place like programs 
and activities together along functional lines. This reorganization moved 
the NDEA title III program from the Bureau of Evaluation and Compensatory 
Education to the Library Centers and Resources Section of the Bureau of 
Curriculum and Personnel Development. 



In a nun^&er Jcner ''idwft^/c Zt}r,es, the cent* --ul ng cor 
of public education p'-ompred State boards, of r.-Mjcation " 
staterr^ents of common coals, s'jch as Th e io:vrr,r noals ot 
Educatiorial Goals Stat e ments of NebraTTansT ese qoai 
of broad dire^tTon arci general pt-rpose, with —y.A State, 
orogrars be developed using such broad noals --is Cramer 

The exter't to whicn the NDEA title HI mana^jer.ent goal- 
sive State education agency planning ran the qamut frO[ 
In lilirois ^.anaqerrent and proaran qcals the llVEr ti- 
to dovetail with those of the State ac ^ . , 

Hieni goals of :,he Ohio NDr ■ II : 

hens^'ve State •^ducat''(;n :annin 
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PROGRAM GOALS AND PRIORITIES 



rogram gc and priorities in the NDEA 
:ake into .-:count the bas^'c purcos-^* 
^upport the improve'^e'" ^ of ' Stru.:: 
-na -^riai' and mi nor renode'. ^nq and 
tate deDar:p*ents o^^ ecLzat 



title 11 
'yizh the 
t -rough 



n 



orc^:rdn rfii.-: t obviously 
Act ''s :ntende:. namely, 
the Durchase cf ^^ouipment 
dninistration and S:at>' policies 
^'or>t Sta'ces saw th gt oal is: 



"•^ ^eloping mii.imun^ stande Js 

creasinc Quantity and cualit 
.'iic aerials 

SuDportinq special and exDerir^iU 
ErrDhasiZTna individual ir::ruc: or 
Irtiroving ^'nslruction in -ne ac deiiic subject areas 



equ-^'oment and 
:1 ore grams 



The brof:d base of priorities within each 
tlonal goals. (2) the total general educa : 
ject areas treated in "^'tle Ii;, (3 spec- 
Ill -ay sp-ve in a State, (4) spec'a'; reqi 
faci it OS ^n each of the subject ^ields a 
and 5) t^- categories of eliqible equipme 
remocel ng allowable under the State stanc 
t onil ^roqrams. However stated, t-^e pric 
provdt the basis for i systematic attack 
gram-! and permit adjus":-ent as cond'ticns 



:^te reflects fl) the State's educa- 
icna needs in the 12 critical sub- 
: ^ : instructional needs which title 
^reme^ts for equipment and 
'^d the cirade levels to be served, 
^'t, m^te^ials, and type cf rninc^ 

'"ds ceveloped to enhance instruc- 
^^'ties established in each State 
weaknesses in educational pr-;)- 

nange . 



'n the northeastern Sts 
needs assessment, State 
supervisory personnel 
set as the highest pric 
decisicn was rec :hed a*-' 
Assessment of Ecjcatior 
national average in sor 
prompted by the ^aine 
17 sites, a-^d used pr- 
in the teac^ing of rea 



tes, program 
testing proc 
n the academi 
ritv for NDEA 
"er a study c 
^roqrams she 
- aspects 0^ 
^ht to Rea^ 
^■■n'ly tr or 



ird priorities were based on 
md the judgment of experienced 
^rt^. For example, reading was 



^oals 
rams, 

c subjects, ror example, ree 
title III projects in Maine. This 
f the -^eading results in the ^aine 
wed thf ^ Maine children are teow the 
)dir:]. This decision was cl?' 

wHic: has expanded fr- 11 to 
ice training for teacrers 



":grr.'^ 
Je irs' 



Priorities r "^^ode Is'and wer als 
and mathemi cs were icentifiec as 
of projects were fundec in these a^ 
for projects in readinc and mathem 
additional priority for those comrr 
itional consideration was -riven tc 
plann-'ng. Among the othe crite^^i 



based : 
the two 



-?as 
:i : 
ii t 
irc 

CO 



. Pr- 

es v 

■ : i : e ^ 



State testing prograr . Reading 
":hest priorities and a '-^umber 
^ities in ^ew '"'or^' were also 
bilingual educate ona a* 'J 
••''^e it was appropriate. Add- 
'hich demonstrated comprehensive 
'1 in project approval we^e: 



Degree to which program 
identified educational needs 



it^e: '"elate to 



Degree to whic-- a rei at i ns^ " r .,hown betwee-^ 
equipment or r-.terials reque :ec i,ic their potential 
-se in instruction in the acideric sjbjects 

1-egree to whic reaueste: ndteri5;S =^nd equipment 
will enrich course content ^ expanc the curriculum 
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'--'jree to wnlch '-equested -lateriais and equiprent 
- '■vice for Inci vidLdl ize^ instruf. ..n 

•-p- to which nre.'aill'^n •nniicab'^e standards 
.iny of t.ne a^-^ected acad(: M> areas freight be 
r-' 1 1zed or exc^ -ded. 

. 'iicn Str.te : must induce orinciple frorr which priorities are to b^. 
developed. 'his means that a State ir-.u-- provide a list of principles 
whi:h reflp-^ its major edL:ational cc ems in the critical subject 
tie ds and vh^ch have a tec-inc; on the functioning of the title III prnn 
Such prmc pies are then us rd as a basis for the development of p-iorir 

he priori ies themselves, while not a reniji^ed oart of the State plan, 
'^ust be Dr-oared by the "^.dte to be used in a predetermined way for the 
:ur:)Ose isslgning rel:-.:-/e importance anc^ e-der of approval of projects 
tuL-ntte:l v ocal educational agencies ^or t^e acquisition of equipment 
and mate'^::.s and for mi^or remodetirg. 

"emsylvc- :i reported ei^ht NDEA title Ui coals, each an outgrowth of qer. • 
a.^zed f--r-nqs from review of past programs, needs assessment data, and 
^...^'^^ent trends in educatun , From these qc^ils it then established prioritie- 
tor- ^1scai year 1973 and fiscal year 1 974 which served to rank the relati;- 
K':iortanre and order of ar.Drcval of projects submitted by local educational 
acr-^des, "^he following -re some Pennsylvania's priority statements on 
th^' ba^.-- ■ which spec':' nrojects we-e funded: 

:Gcts ;hi ::oc>.-'e-t rr- nee'l as a result of 

-yster- ic ■ -^is ^ssessi^^ent , 

':jects .hi:- Jiow ev^^ence ind .onMitment to a 
temat - rcir :erent-t::y-ob,iecti ves approach. 

"j; r:ts >:ritteri in support o^ \ :nificant education 
-r- .e. ^his includes planned program description 

op^n-s-'ice classroms, '^•xtended school year. 
' 'i- indent stu-: and/or exper imer":,^ 1 programs. 

•cts tnat u '^onstrate a relati i-nahi p between the 
-tment of E:., . cation ' s quality assessment project 
a' i he purchase ^f equipment and -aterials. 

^. 'Cts that re*^:ect concern for the Secretary of 
r i ^ion's curri-fjlur uriorities, namely, 

a. :litical anc Leqa' Education 
h -^vi ronmenta 1 Education 
c. -^nsumer Education 
d ne Arts 

^rn-Kts that reflect i national concern for such 
Droc-ams as: 

. - iqht to Pead 
:■. lareer Education 
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c- ; lingual tducatT 
d. ■'^'=tn'c Syste- 



ates e cn- ef reason for th-;s was the oroble- cf d-torr^>^,P elta'biintv 

nee local ed::. ,tional aqencie. o^en prefer to '.,s..r " s's -e%e ves 

•it.er than qet into the corbel i cations of docurentina e-ioihle o^s Phc^e 

nit nf c reported only one project i-^volvinc -^'nor ^'erodelinQ 

identTfira?Jnn'n"J ^' " ^^^^ Southeastern States ranaed frorr the 

^Mnn tn h ^ of specific acacemid areas as needing priority consider- 

0 n in;°?har nr'^>'"'^''' statements of currfculu. needs. Florida 
Jp^c ^ . I inequalities in ^osources exist at the local level in 
terms of quantity, age. durabil-;ty. and suitabilUv of eouipr^ent and 
n'i> ' l""^'"'' requlrinq local agencies to ident "y 

priority nee:!s based on accreditation standards to a system based on 

^ann'n'^ '"^ITh^'f '^^^ identified through co.prehen^ve educati n"a^ 
and Jaciiit- ..f, '° equiprent. naterials. 

of Flor da f^ t'''^'^^^ children and teachers in the c.blic schools 
subjects i-Drovipq instruction in the academic 

?r'L%e°'J-,;:tf'*Ir;S'''K''°'."°'' °' ^^^^ 3^'^ general 

'.n fmn? Colurbia Identified sone specific areas of concentra- 

^ "ove wHtt- f^' P^onotion of language arts in an attempt to 

ove wntte ana oral composition; the introduction of the study of 

nr es ToZ'Zl and the offerinq of lanquaqe In'primarv 

Z nll^y. \ I r^romte a wise choice of a modern foreign languaqe for 

ir -lepth study a. the later junior hiah level. 

[mp-ovement of instruction was an over-riding goal in all areas of th- 
C'L'^RiVn p! civergence in subject matter to be stressed was noted, 

of Indus r?;i rft ^^"^ V- ? expansion and improvement of teaching 

Mc J c ^' -"g^^sh, mathematics, science, social studies and 
Tius c, while Sou^n Carolina was one of many concentrati nq on improvement 
fiza?L'^^^;f^?:f;".'^^^^^• Caroima-also focused on 

r,ure Jn first J.a-e ' ^° "^'"^^"^ '"^ ^° '"^"^^ 

•uerto Rico, in addition to its improved teaching aoal , listed as priorities 
.he orcanization 0- new laboratories for science and industrial arts and 
he renodelma of existina facilities and support for an innovative curriculum 
for Its year round school program in 6 districts. curriculum 

States in the Upper Midwest listed broad-based program goals under three 
^nH roi'If!^ ^l^^f^P^ovement of instruction. (2) improvement of supervisory 
Z '^^ Improvement through the acquisitions program^ 

cnhn^f ;^st category. Kansas and Wisconsin aimed to encourage and assist 
school districts in evaluatina their general education programs by providing 
evaluation ins ruments and strategies. Michigan and Wisconsin planSeS Jo 
work with ocal educational agencies in initlatina procedures for the use 
or title III funds in bringing about needed changes in the critical subject 
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areas. In the second category, thst of inprovinn supervisory services. 
Kansas planned to provide additional subject specialists to serve a fjrea 
number of districts, while Kansas, North Dakota and Wisconsin all hoped to 
work with ccjlleges and universities ir cianning proqrans that would ^^'^ 
teacher competencies. To realize the third goal of improvement through 
acquisitions, Missouri and Minnesota saw their i^cle as that of assisti'"': 
schools In the processing of specialized equipnent, such as computers fo^' 
computer assisted instruction, and video equipr^ent. All Upper Midwestern 
States planned to provide up-to-date information about new techniques an: 
materials through publications, workshops, conferences and on-site visit;. 
To realize qoals in these three broad categoies. States set priorities 
around which local school districts could plan proiects, if need for , .c^ 
existed in a given district. Foiiowinc is a list of representative pr^i^^t^"^ 
and States : 



Computer assisted Inst jct^'or 
Indi vi aual izi ng Ins tru i or 
I r-structional Tel evi si or 
Soecific subiect areas: 



Mi nnesota 
1 1 1 i noi s 
^•^i sscur 1 



Mathen>3 cs 
Music 
Readi ng 

Rejects addressed to critical 

educational needs cf districts 
with low financial resources 

'•o,iects designed to uparade the 
collections o^ audiovisual na- 
terials and equipirent holdings 
to support critical subject areas 
and to bring the school's holdings 
up to minimum standards levels. 



: ' 1 i noi s , Indiann 
Kansas 

Indiana, Kansas 
'-h' chi qan , 
^-'i nnesota 

^*i nnesota , 
Nebraska 



NDEA title III administrators of the agencies in the West generally had well 
thoughtout program goals, achieveable through the establishment of priorities 
and development of quality local projects which were coordinated with projects 
from other State and local funds. 

Ajnerican Samoa, which was forced to rely on television as the principal 
means of instruction over a period of some years, reported that considerable 
time and a full focus of Federal and Department funds will be required to 
achieve its program goals, which were listed as: improvement of instructional 
procedures to enhance the development of pupils' cognitive skills in all 
academic areas; development of intellectual independence on the part of 
pupils, exhibiting an ability to question, experiment, hypothesize and form 
conclusions based on data; and development of a sense of responsibility and 
pride in schools as evidenced by proper care, maintenance, and utilization 
of materials and equipment. It is hoped that these goals will be achieved 
by encouraging students to participate in process-oriented instructional 
activities, designed to develop inauiry skills. Teachers on tneir part will 
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be encourcged to rely less on the lecture method and rore on classrccr 
discussion and participation. 

The State of Washington set two broad program goals: to improve educational 
programs through the acquisition of equipment and materials in the 12 
critical subject areas; and to increase the participation of school districts 
in the NDEA program by lOt for fiscal year 1974. For the first-named goal, 
U reported that reading at the elementary level continued to be high 
priority, with science at the secondary school level. Its second qodl, that 
of increasing program participation, was not realized for several reasons, 
chief of which was levying failure throughout the State. Many school 
districts could not meet che 50i matching requirement. 

Proqram goals in Alaska, designed to initiate and/or expand special curricula 
and programs for certain specific groups of children, remained unchanged 
from previous years. Of nine projects approved 1n fiscal year 1974, eiaht 
were designed to strengthen individualized Instruction in reading, math- 
ematics and social studies. One project upgraded equipment and software 
in a media center to improve individualized instruction. 
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6. ACHIEVEMENT OF PROGRAM GOALS 



Reports from State educational agenc'es are designed to r-ovide evidence 
of the achievement of program goal'- ^stabl ^''.^hed for the N:.FA title III pro:: 
and the degree of each goal. Denree of achievenent is sometimes diffictil* 
to measure, based as it must be on s^.b^e^tive as well as objective evidence 
Then, too, degree of attainment Tre-jertly controlled by the speci f : ^ i * -v 
or lack thereof, of the ^oal itsel^. 

Perhaps the ultimate nuestion to is-^- j , ' F-as instruction been — i^rjv^ 
and strengthened"? To this, most Mte^. would seer to answer in the nf^irr 
ati ve. 

New Hampshire reported that its qoal of establishing consultant and advisor 
services was achieved to a reasonable degree. The seven subject specialise 
each conducted a minimum of 2(J visits to local school districts in connect^ 
with the development of NDEA title III projects. The English and reading 
c nsultant cooperated closely with the State Right ".o Read Director in / 
ducting inservice training sessions at New Hampshire's 12 local Right t 
Centers. The mathematics and science consultants held two conferences Uv 
300 elementary and secondary school teachers on new developments in their 
respective fields. Both consultants also worked in cooperation with the 
University of New Hampshire to organize a summer institute for 30 elementu. ^ 
school mathematics teachers. 

Vermont was another northeastern State reporting success with the role of 
consultants. In fiscal year 1974, five consultants in the academic subject! 
participated on a part-time basis dn the administration of the NDEA title K 
program. It was the role of these consultants to provide expertise and 
technical assistance to the teachers and administrators in local schools. 
The consultants became involved in instructional programs in mathematics, 
science, English and reading, industrical arts, and the arts and humanities. 
Industrial arts was the subject that received the greatest degree of assistu 
in the use of new types of equipment. 

From Connecticut came this statement" 

Effective achievement of our program goals was hampered by 
the withholding of funds and subsequent sudden release of 
allotments for two ye^^rs. Local educational agencies were 
not prepared to develop good projects so suddenly. Less 
experimentation and planning was in evidence than in prior 
years . 

A more sanguine report came f . cm Pennsylvania, which furnished information 
concerning achievement of program goals in several of the academic subjects. 

Arts and Hum.anities There was an increase of eight percent in 

the number of projects funded over previous 
years. Most of the projects involved the 
acquisition of reference and audiovisual 
m.aterials for interdisciplinary curriculum 
development . 
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Modern Foreign Languages P-iority w^s given to projects 

supzorting advanced levels of study, 
rr'ddle school foreign language programs, 
and bilingual pr^jgrar^s. 

Science Thirty school districts upgraded the quality and 
quantity of science equipment. Fifty districts 
began participation in the State Nuclear Science 
Project in fiscal yesrs 1973 and 1974. 

Scciai Studies The majority of projects in history were reouests 

for audiovisual equiprr-ent reflecting the increased 
use of a multiinedia approach to learning. Civics 
projects were designed to develop and expand legal - 
political education. Only one economics project 
was funded an Interdisciplinary project in consumer 
and ccireer education. The number of projects in 
geography was twice the number expected. Most 
dealt w*;th rural -urban problems, natural resources, 
and the environment. 

Southeastern States reported ^ fair amount of progress toward achievefrent of 
program goals credited purchase of equipment with NDEA title III funds for 
the realization of program goals. Amor.g those listed were speech improve- 
ment through the use of tape recorders for setting standards and monitoring 
individualized instruction in a reading laboratory for reading improvement 
through the learning of comprehension and reading skills; introduction to 
metric instruction, and the exploration of To^-eign language study. 

Mississippi had as one of its goals the acquisition of instructional ma- 
terials and equipment as a part of the program to upgrade the accreditation 
of schools. Although accreditation for higher classification is not solely 
dependent upon the holding of equipment and instructional materials, the 
availability of these Items definitely have an influence on accreditation 
mien compiled with the implementation of the instructional program. The 
data presented below relating to the increase in higher classification for 
both elementary and secondary schools in Mississippi for the year 1973-74 
over the year 1970-71 reflect the impact of the availability and utilization 
of instructional materials and equipment. 
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MISSISSIPPI ACCREDITATION STATUS REPORT 
El anient ary Schools 

1 970-1971 1973-1974 

Schools awarded L^ass kj\ 132 207 

Schools awarded Class A 282 315 

Schools awarded Accredi:: 226 109 

S ec ond:i r •-■ : ho o 1 s 

Schools awarded Class /^A. 120 171 

Schooxs awarded Class A 163 159 



^^)l'T?^^E^:T mo:;sed r.: Florida public schools 





i 1 


?71-1972 


i 1972-1973 


1973-1974 






; NL'MBER 




NUMBER 




NUMBER 




! NL'MBER 


; PER PLTIL 


i NU1C3ER 


PER PUPIL 


NUMBER 


PER PUPIL 


Microfilm Readers 


4 98 


i 

i .0003 


638 


.0004 


763 


.0005 


Filmstrip Projector 


24,333 


; .0165 


27,181 


.0179 


33,908 


.0220 


Opaque Projector 


2.537 


i .0017 


2,655 


.0018 


2,780 


.0018 


Overhead Projector 


24,802 


; .0168 


27,369 


.0181 


29,770 


.0194 


Slide Projector 


6.319 


' .0043 


6,333 


.0042 


6,741 


.0044 


Sinin Projector 


2,748 


.0019 


3,482 


.0023 


3,747 


.0024 


16mm Projector 


9,526 


.0065 


10,484 


.0069 


11,049 


.0072 


Rad ios 


3,002 


.0020 


2,814 


.0019 


3,130 


.0020 


Record Players 


39,279 


.0266 


41, 97 5 


.0277 


43,643 


.0284 


Tape Recorders-A 


24, 980 


.0169 


31,354 


.0207 


36,762 


.0239 


Tape Recorders-V 


564 


.0004 


663 


.004 


785 


.0005 



MEDIA MATERIALS HOUSED IN FLORIDA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(DOES NOT INCLUDE DISTRICT CENTER HOLDINGS 1971-1973) 
(DOES INCLUDE DISTRICT CENTER HOLDINGS 1973-1974) 





1971-1972 


1972-1973 


1973-1974 




NUMBER ' 


NUMBER 


NUMBER 


1 


NLT^ffiER PER PUPIL 


NUMBER PER PUPIL 


NUMBER PER PUPIL 



Films - 16mm 
Fllmstr ips 



4,274 
1,355,879 



,002 
,93 



4,971 
1,516,296 



.003 
1.021 



9,176 
1,675,729 



.0060 
1.0896 
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I97l-l975 


1 972- 


1972 


1 973-197'! 




Number 


Number 
Per 

PuDi 1 


Nu~ber 


Nunber 
^er 
Pupil 


Nunber 


^J I 1 rr K p 

Per 

PuDi "! 


Globes 32,182 
Tapes 11,921 
Slides 444,975 
Transparencies ^21,^11 
Books 15,002,151 
Magazines 78,855 
Newspapers 5,425 


FT 

.oca 

.30 
.57 

r .27 
.05 
.004 


f 

33,947 
13,109 

968,823 
15,909,97^ 
81 ,400 
5,420 


t 

.023 
.009 

o *7 rv 

.652 
10.714 

.055 
.004 


34,699 
14,095 
6^3,164 
1 ,056,950 
16,426,163 
81 ,374 
5,339 


.023 

.009 
.^IF: 

lO.eRO 
.^52 
.003 



Puerto Rico reported that its first priority area was the organization of new 
laboratcrie: for science and industrial arts, and the remodeling of existing 
facilities. Forty-six new industrial arts laboratories were established 
Twenty-two of these were in urban senior high schools. 13 in urban junior high 
schools, and 11 in rural junior high schools. Fifty-seven existing labora- 
tone- were equipped in order to provide for program diversification by the 
add! of the following courses: basic electricity, power mechanics, 
manu ,turing. graphic arts and electronics. Eight laboratories were establ- 
ishec for the teaching of the world of construction. In the area of science 
45 laboratories were remodeled and 919 science kits were provided for 541 
elementary schools. 

Concentration in those san- two areas also met with success in South Carolina, 
where first priority was proved achievement in the basic skills of reading 
and mathematics. The following figures indicate percentage changes in 
acquisitions in reflecting the increased use of title III NDEA funds in these 
critical areas. Expenditures for equiprr^nt and materials in the area of 
reiidirg increased from 157 to 327. In the area of mathematics, expenditures 
■ -c-eased from 4% to 7?. , v i ^ 



A number of States in the Upper Midwest reported success of program goals 
statistically -- among them South Dakota, which reported that "80% of our 
school districts completed application for NDEA title III-A funds to be used 
to strengthen instruction in 2 acader-ic fields", while Wisconsin also quant'i 
that in addition to the publication of 12 curriculum guides (elsewhere men- 
tioned in this report), 59 communications media in the form of newsletters, 
bulletins, slides and tapes were prepared and made available to schools 
withm the State. Improvement in instruction, realized through the acquisi- 
tion program, was claimed by Missouri, placing at 894 the number of requests 
from project applications for television equipment: VTR, Receiver/Monitor, 
^?!)^'"^' .^^^""^ Minnesota read achievement into a statistic that showed that' 
25% of Its schools participating in NDEA title IH-A had purchased 125 
computer terminals. 
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A long felt need acquisition of instructional materials and equipr^nt 
was met with the enactment of NDEA title III. Consequently rr.av.y States, 
like Florida, stated as a major objective "to pake available usable ^nd 
suitable equipment, materials and facilities to the children and teachers 
in the public schools". The following tables reflect gain? in the nunbe-s 
and percentages of pieces of equipment and materials in the past three 
years. These figures reflect equioment and materials housed in schccls: t^ev 
do not reflect holdings in district a-d regional media centers. 

Workshops, published curriculum guides, mini-courses, evaluations all 
were reported by States using these means to achieve the umbrella aoa" of 
'im,provement of instruction'. Bot Wisconsin and Illinois met with success, 
as excerpts from their reports indicate: 

Illinois 

"Nine regional workshops, planned and conducted, 
were designed to inform and encourage local educational 
agencies to begin Individualized programs of instruc- 
tion. Each workshop was attended by more than IOC 
teachers and administrators. An outgrowth of these 
sessions was a statewide music conference devoted to 
individualizing music Instruction. ' 

'Eighteen new foreign lanquage programs have been 
implemented at the elementary and junior high level 
as a result of the efforts of the foreign languaqe 
specialist. " 

Wi scons in 

"In the area of curriculum development, revision, 
implementation and evaluation 12 new curriculum guides 
and/or mini-courses were developed, and 252 meetings 
were conducted regarding Implementation and evaluation." 

"A total of 52 evaluations were made. In adJItion 5 
state-wide surveys were conducted. 3,669 NDhA III 
projects were evaluated. State-wide assessm-ent in 
mathematics, reading science and social stuii^s wer? 
continued. " 

A major goal in some States was to provide consultant service to assist local 
personnel in the effective use of new equipment and materials acquired under 
the program, or to give aid In Improving and strengthening instruction. In 
Nebraska, "An effort was m;^de to work with admlnlstrators^and teachers as they 
requested NDEA title III assistance. Frequent consultations were held with 
architects as new structures were being planned or as remodeling was being 
considered. The series of Media Family Affairs, held In conjuction with the 
ESEA title II program, made possible informed consultation with media personrtil 
concerning Instruction in the classroom and supply of materials and equip- 
ment ..." 
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Indiana viewea pre-O'-ogra- p'=rr-:-c, c:::e-a- e " y zer^or^ec Ky ^'^-^ ^^r^ 
personnel, as naking ^'thg greatest -i.-^act, es-ec-allv in the ^r^^ ' 
"^atics and readirq". ' 



exas had reported a prograr goal in the scciai studies area: history 
CIVICS, geograohy and economics. It expended considerable effort tc ac^-'^^ve 
an upgrsdmg in course content and ir-prove-ent -n instruction, andVeportec 
c. neasure of success through 75 on-site cons'.l tati ve visits. and/or workshops 
involvina approximately 1.5C0 curriculur leaders and/or teachers; in ma^he- ' 
matics It realized a goal of indi vidualizina instruction by establishing 
JT^athematics laboratories and encouraging the use of wider variety of material 
Montana and Puerto Rico both had proqra- q-als involving the upgrading rf 
industrial arts classes. Montana was particularly approving of" the response 
Ic nn'^^^ -projects were approved to the amount of $1 30,775. Of this sum, 
56,092 was spent or the elementary school level. Utah, for example, realiz°^ 
anly a token achi everr^nt , naming severe 1 invitations on Federal funding as a 
prime cause. Montana also reported a curta-'nent in program achievement 
because of lirited funding. 

Turning to reports frcr southeastern States, Mississippi cites a continuing 
project involving the use of educational television in Calhoun County that" 
involves two elementary schools, two junior high schools and two senior high 
schools. The superintendent has the overall responsibility for the project 
and IS aware of all of the technical, administrative and instructional .aspects 
The principals are responsible fo him for the effectiveness of the program 
in their schools. Each participating school has a ful]-time coordinator who 
makes videotapes, schedules equipment, and provides materials and services 
to teachers. The coordinator operates from the school media center where the 
recording equipment and monitor are housed. The program was initiated in 
the three elementary schools in 1970 - 71, extended to the intermediate grades, 
and in 1974 was introduced into the high schools. The elementary schools 
are wired for television. Programs are received via antenna and are recorded 
ui and distributed from the media centers. Videotapes are played over the 
distribution system or played in the classroom on a videocassette play unit. 
Also, programs are received in the classroom by open air broadcast at the 
time they are aired over the network. The equipment acquired by the project 
includes eight videocassette play units mounted on portable stands along 
with a television receiver and monitor. This combination of eguipment is 
referred to as a "vi deo-rol 1 -about" . The high schools have access to programs 
Dy 'roll-about". This project was developed in cooperation with the 
Mississippi Authority for Educational Television after the administrative 
^^^l^ of the local education agency had made a careful study of curriculum 
needs and the instructional resources available to schools over the State 
television network. The plan as outlined allows for continued expansion 
of the program as the need and interest indicate and as funds are available. 
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The plan includes in-serv:ce tra-'rirc ^or teacr^rs i'^ *e 
instructional areas, -rinc-i^als nave : arti ciDatec ir wo^^j 
ther for their role. At th'S :i-e -ore tr-r' 3Z ^rstruCi--'on 
used regularly. 

The relationship between hearirg arc learning as it apcl-'es the En-'- 
language arts fonr.ed the basis of a orcject reported f-or^-airfax Cou-^" 
Virginia. Their di vision-wiae eler-entary English - spec-al education pro- 
ject provider basic, intermediate and advanced Central Auditc-y Abilities 
Training Prograrrs which present preplanned, systematic, seouential pro- 
grams for development and/or refinement of essential auditory perceptual 
Ski, Is, The programs are taped and designed for use with an open-reel tape 
recorder. A specially designed speaker with an Intensity calibrating unit 
inc uded, enhances the quality of the sound reproduction. Auditory percep- 
tual ski 1 : are critical to success in English/language arts. Inability^of 
a child to attend selectively to auditory stimuli, to discriminate between 
sounds, to establish stable sounc-^ymbol relationships, to store and retrieve 
verbal -nput rapidly, and to interpret verbal languaae accuragely, oredude 
the development of efficient English/language arts skills. The flexibility 
of the format and the adaptability of the content of the project materials 
permit a wide application of the training programs to a variety of special 
ediication students. The project prov^:des appropriate in-service traininc in 
the use of the programs. A Central Auditory Program Development Specialist 
provides consultative service as needed. This project provided <43 317 
to 1,114 students in 44 schools in Fairfax County. In Minnesota the State 
uepartment of Education was allotted funds in 1P73 to organize an Educational 
Computer Consortium which would be available to all the schools in the 
State. The State also leased lines and computers. This then became a high 
priority item to serve all schools. NDEA title III aided schools in purchasing 
the low speed terminals located in the schools that relayed instructicral 
information to students. 

Rochester, Minnesota received aid to purchase 16 terminals. Three are located 
in elementary schools serving approximately 1,200 pupils. Hiahly interesting 
Engnsh programs of creative dri^^ and practice programs written by local 
teachers were fed into the terminal. These programs created a motivation that 
could in no other way be implemented. Several curriculum development teams 
were formed to map future use of the computer in the classroom. 

Minnetonka, Minnesota, bought a Porta Com (portable computer terminal) which 
was used at Scenic Heights Elementary School serving 462 pupils. Compute" 
applications included use of the Hewlett-Packard Arithaetic Drill and Practice, 
simulations, computer generated materials, and programming in the BASIC 
Language. Since this school also served as a student teacher center fro th'* 
University of Minnesota during the 1974-75 school year, the University 
sponsored a "Computers in the Elementary School" workshop which was attended 
by 22 teachers from several elementary schools in the district. 
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All States and Outlying Ai-eas usee! ;;!:t-€''-s -'r *1sral v^t ^07- -^x-.^ 
to fund projects that illustrate -■-->-or-^r-;on of ^^r,^h ^^^g^g^Ig^* 
prcgrar coals. The follcwirg desc-iot- :rs 'selected projects indicate' ' 
uhe e.fects of the equipment accjired arc t^e -^-nor reTOdelina perfon^e^^. 
on strengthening instruction in the acade-ic su:-"ects. Projert descri -ti^r-, 
Jn?fi ''^'"'^ '^'"^ beginning trends ir education when the 

title ill Drogram was initiated have now becore accepted prart-ire 
an over-widening scale. What is referred to nere 'is an increase in 
zation of educational technologies ard 5 creat?^ use 0^ ^-he interdisr-inl irprv 
approach in c'a-s'-oors. " ^ " " " 

Projects ir tne nat.-al sciences ar,c reac:-'-^ cc-tinued to be O'^-'U-lar "Ha 
snnual reports also -e^'erred freouent^v to D-c^-ects ..-siting the social 
studies with the humanities, and to -atrerat-'cs D^o-'ects concerrpd wit^^ 
the introduction of the netric systerr. 

There appeared to be increasing interest ir several northeastern States in 
art and rr.usic orojects. The New Harpshire report made specific references 
to minor remodeling projects that improved studio and practice areas for 
rjsic and art groups while Connecticut funded several music programs for 
children in the elementary and middle schools which stressed the opportunity 
tor children to discover and create music for themselves. NDEA title III-A 
assisted in the acquisition c-^ such necessarv instruments as bells cymbals 
and drums . 

As schools have searched for innovation and ways to break out of the rigid 
structured and stratified patterns of the past, the interdisciplinary 
approach has been dev''"'oped, wherebv themes can be explored In a multi- 
^^P^^^'ty of ways tha, transcend the traditional course barrier. Music and 
indeed all the arts, especially le-d themselves to this kind of planning 
and teaching. 

An interesting interdisciplinary project in Delaware in the Alfred I DuPont 
School Jistnct involved the exploration of four art fonns — drawing and 
paintinq, music, dance, and the drama -- from the 17th century to the present 
to study the question: Why does man create? Pupils traced the development 
of creative styles produced in each period. Evaluative techniques for the 
project wore related to the ability c? each pupil to accomplish stated ob- 
jectives. Similar projects were reported for several States that related 
the work of artists to political and social movements of the times as well 
as to the music and literature of the periods covered. 

All of the northeastern States reported English and reading as subjects 
ranking very high in number of projects funded, or high in total expenditures. 
Pennsylvania, for example, jsed NDEA title III funds to assist in the support 
of twelve Right to Read Centers and to contribute to the support of 44 other 
reading programs in individual schools. Typical reading projects include 
an individualized readinn program in Somersworth, New Hampshire and a 
diagnostic and prescription clinic in District Central Harlem New 
York City. 
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Several States reoorted ^ea::'^c :^::ec:s -elated t: •'■a^ee^ 
Children are exposed to qocc c^c;-*ty wri t^irc abc'^t^acr^a^ 
jobsj'n realistic surround^'^-.cs , ''-e ^ater-ials used c^'te^ 
traditional jobs those c^te-^ taker for crarted" E*^c'"t 
reading materials that give ccct '"e::r'esentat*:c^ tc -i—r-- 
in ncntradi tioral jor^ 

^idwcod High Schocl New '^c^k C^ty -as ^sec v'ce: a^c '---"a^-'-c tec-- 
nicues ]n FRglish and -eac'ng classes arc reverts a -^arkec increase ^'n^ 
nctivation among habitja^'/ urderachievirc cjD'fls a^c ^e^* n^tened^creati v: tv 
arong gifted pupils, ^uc^'^s are -pvc^vec'-n virtually every asoect of' 
television production, frc- scrictwritinc to visit'rc the studios --a-'cr 
network, to preparation c*' a out'^'c service drua abuse anncunce^ert . ^ ' 

The Arericar Bicentennial year presided a there ir w^^'ch tradlticral curri- 
culum barriers were croseed over nost ^recuently in art. rusic .^Engl i sh , 
reading, and the social studies. ?^eport5 ^nc^;cated a creat variety^of hich 
quality materials used in connect^'cn w"ft'" t^ese projects, e.c, films of 
major ccmterr-^cary everts, and representative American novels 'and s^cr-' 
stories; recordings of Am^e-icar history in ballads, sonas, and poetry; %rd 
new books that give comprehensive comparisons of li^e ""'n the citv, and the 
suburbs, and tne rural areas the United States. 

A project util^izing games ^> teac^^rc ^istc-y was funded in the high sc^col 
at Farmingtcn, New Hamps-'>e. Jsinc heuristic qames. pupils are able to^ 
replicate court room exne-^^ :es , end exa-^-i^e i nsti tutiona ■ - individual 
conf 1 ict. 

The social studies ^ield also provided opportunities for the up-datinc of 
"old" courses and tne ntrocucti cn of new areas of study reflecting current 
concerns, as in Pennsylvania w-e^e the title III coordinator reported: 

Funds available in the social studies have enabled new programs 
to be implemented in econom-ics w^ich deal with consumerism, ^n 
history to permit the development of oral history programs, in 
civics to expand offerings in legal and political education, and 
in geography to support studies dealing with urban and rural 
problems, environmental concerns, and the status of our natural 
resources which is becoming so important in the current energy 
crisis. 

Metric education continued to demand a share of NDEA title III funds and atten- 
tion as the nation moves towards conversion to the metric system. A charac- 
teristic project in metric education Is one funded for schools i- the Conrad 
Area School District in Delaware, Project objectives included acaulsitior- 
of information about the metric system and the application of skills in 
using and converting measures. Manipulative materials were acquired to 
provide activities to reinforce the concepts presented. The classroon pro- 
ject was supported by sumner inservice programs sponsored bv the Delaware 
Department of Public Instruction to assist teachers in making a gradual 
transition to the metric system. 
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-■^z-^ '^ary States care re:t '■f:' - : zrcjec:: 'r sc 
st-'erce deai'nc >.'th e-^v' rc^-^e'^.ta' a-^: e-^ercv ^^zU 
^resent anc future states c* .a*""':-^^ r-rct r,' 



cc a"! . ^-■^le ^' 
"^e en vi '"cnr.ent al 



gectne-'^a ' 
and scc^a' 
are cove-^t 



- . a ' 
t n es ^ 



5 c.^II^C'^rC 

"ccessec 
: scia-- ^eat 
. a^^r:^s 



Industrial art: was t-e U 
ufiCer NjEA tit'e III, bec:- 
have been funced j:ecajse c 
because of the expense of sore cf the *^'chlv 



"cre 



S-.Dj6::ts tc :5 '^ace e.^c^^'e 
5". ^e'lative'y '•'"ew ni^ciects 
'^'^ ctrer sj'tjects a'^d 
. , cor-c":ex t^oes eou'ir.'^ert 
needed for i nst-uctio^al Djrpcses in '^dustr^'a' arts; ncwever, Pennsy^va^'^ 
approved 172 projects in ^industr^a' a^ts in flsca' years ''97^ and '97^ 
amounting to nearly S2 -illicr In expenditures, ^ne introduction new 
units in exploratory courses 'r ^^dustr-^a' arts -is the type cf project -"est 

jtland, Vermont has expanded its explcra- 
wccaworkinc, pcwer/autornoti ve , general 
-nctrer frequently mentioned need is that 
^e^'-^g junior ^'c^. and --^ddle school -indus- 



frequently funded, ror exarp 
tory cou'^ses to include dra^t 
netal s/wel di nq , and electric' 
of equ^Drrent and facilities " 
trial arts courses to C^-^. 



Dart 0^ rany o^ 



Technology in greater or ^esser decree ^^as been a built- 
the programs described :r oreced^ng -anagraphs. Several instances of 
in-depth technology were c^ted tv various schools around t^e country. Hillsboro 
County School District in Horica, e.g., described a project which provided 
approximately $140,000 worth o-" ^:nst^uctional eauiorent and materials for a 
new elementary school v>;rh a un^oue center organized according to the needs 
of the students. The i nstruc'tona 1 prcgrar erpioys continuous evaluation 
and development of learning presecri ptions on an individual basis. Subject 
areas involved include the arts, -^uranities, civics, economics, Enalish, 
geography, history, r-atheratics , podern foreign lanauage, reading/and 
science. 

Rockdale County, Georgia, used fisca^ year 197^ NDEA title III funds to 
establisf^ an ^rdust'"'' a' a'^ts p'^cc^a'^ at t^e ^■jr-'c --.-k leve** "he 

industrial arts program is an exploratory area in t^e course of nudy which 
serves for both career exploraf ^.ctivities and a foundation ^or certain 
CTdde courses at the tomcre^ers' ve "^igh school. 

An example of the use of NDEA tit'e III funds for readina improvement this 
one Utilizing books and print material rather than technoloay comes from 
Spartanburo, South Carolina, where program funds made possibie the individ- 
ualization of the teaching c'*' read^nc. 

^•'gnificant results in the ^-prcvere-t o^ ^-eadinq skills are being obtained 
by approximately 475 K-5 pupils enrdied at Jesse S. Bobo Elementary School. 
The basal reading program in the d^:strict uses 12 levels of materials. Each 
level has an accompanying criter^:cn test wnich is given at the completion of 
that level. Supplementary materials all kinds are used to extend and 
reinforce the s^'lls beira developed ^:n the basal prooram. 
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D'str'ct of C'. I^mbid was a^. '^c ttzse sc^.c:;' s^ste^s r^^^re techrclccv wa^ 
utilized in tre teacring of Erglisr. One :'':t o'-c'ec: ^ad as ' rs ''Di.r^^ — 
tne i'-:rover,ert of conposlt'Dr skills; anct^-e^, t-e^'>D'"Gve^ert of speec>.' 

tne latter ^rogran, stLid' ^ts at Zzi^.^zc.-^- at -relts^and 3e'!':^ 

Vc ticnal Hicn Schools, usee tape recorders "c^'tor orogress, sett^'rc 
th-:r -wn standards and measurene-'ts for s^eec^- ^■'':ro;erent . ^^-e Dro^e:: 
to inp'^ove corDositicn skiTs was desi7nec tc e:":!cw teachers to crade^ ^' 
critter assigrments on tape, whereby was oro-r.iei an ooportunity for ccr- 
^tructive corrents. The Deoartment E^c^^'s^ ^eld two city-wide orierte- 
tior rreetincs t: instruct English teac'^e^s ' -"c^ to jse t*^e tape recorder^ 
i> the classrxjc-, A -uide. "Grading L:-:---tiG-s Js^'nc "Tapes'^^was oroducec 
and dTsserirate: fc-- ^se. The najcr e-:-5:- ^z- t-e project was nlaced 
t^Q interrelati :.rsnip of the language i e-: ^> ::arf'cjlar the ircrove-^e-: 

conposition, ^ot'" wr^ttfif" ard Gra^! , 

^ccfclngharr CGur^y -'n North Carcl^'na ^as ceve'oped e read^'nq prograr wh^'c^ 
^'s designed to elirtinate the "cricpl^-a disa-^'^'ty of reading failure anc 
•^eplace it with reading success". The project uses a ciaqnostic - prescrip- 
tive apt-roach by ^tiich students who »-^ve ''^>1 'en below leve'' in both atti- 
tudes and re^iir.r^ ac^^^i ever^ent can have oro^rar planned ^cr their specific 
needs, Each cresc-^lption becones t^e :2s^:s ^or establishing performance 
goals, and rrograrrina -^neludcs corolete r:'erceptual training, encompassinq 
thebasic notor skills, hand-eye ccordinat^'on , visual and auditory perception 
training and di s crini nation , This re^rt'nc oroqran uses modern multimedia 
techniques and a wide variety o^ approaches des^^gred to build interest in 
learning to read, "he varied approaches i-volve^^the student in visual, 
auditory, K-'^esthet^' c , pe-^ceotual and -ctcr skills, to develop comprehension 
and improve spelling and vocabulary, ^-e Grcject is designed to enable the 
students to become the "di scove-^ers " and thus to build the positive atti- 
tudes necessary fc-^ effective learning, ^he closed circuit television equip- 
ment made possible by NDEA title III funds is used to enhance student ability 
to express themselves and provide balance between the comprehension and 
skills aspect and the techniques of oral and written communi caf^on. 

The city schcc' syster c"" Birmingham, Alabama, was another that chose to 
channel a portion of NT^^A title III funds into orojects designee to improve 
education in music for g-ades 1-12, Dur-':nc t^^e 2-year period, over $60,0^0 
was expended for - sic education. The oromoticn o^" music education projected 
through the entire birminqham system has been under the direction of a cap- 
able full-time music supervisor who worked closely with subject matter 
specialists in the Department of Education and the administrative staff of 
NDEA title III. This supervisor has been actively engaged 1n conducting 
teacher workshops throughout the system, Wriile the focus in this music pro- 
ject has been primarily on the lower qrades, the emphasis on music in all 
grades reflects one of the identified oriorities the State education 
agency the promotion of projects ^>volvinq the arts and humanities in 
qrades one through twelve. 
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Oral history, developed zy 'jrofessiona' stc-ia-s r,-':^ ' ---'■v ''e^s * = 
of famous writers, persc^sges and '"•'sto--' ca i c-S'-acters, s'-''-'=-c --o" ' 
Librsry of Congress and ava^'^arle -a-cr 1 ib'-a-'es , now -'^s'-'^c -r'^r-er- 
part on a local level in -any o* our schools. Pro-ecrs"o* tn^: s ''-a*-!!!re i 
centering on local history, nave ceen reported f'-c" tne Upoer '•'•■dwest '-ec-c 
Cne Such comes --or Shawano, Aisconsin where a tape ■'"'brary h^s '■<="=>p 
developed for use as a resou'-ce several spec " 
"^enomiee-Shawanc Counties", ""■'nc'-ities Apier 

Philosophy", and "A History o^ Native Americans . ^,,0 u-,c La^e. ;n 
library have been developed by students throucr interviews with people 
representing various facets of cornrunity life^ culture and history. Accor- 
panymg the tape library is the scnooTs original video library, Tade by 
students fil-img lumbemail operations In Menoriee County for use of crades 
Z and 4 and at the high school level; the filrina of Indian pow-wows'for 
utilization in a social studies seauerce; the filr-ina of conrunity act^'vi- 
ties fc,-_use in grade 2; and the fi^r^lnc corrunlty secuences for use In 
ce ebrating the American Bicentennial, ^he State Coordinator sunred uc ^^e 
value of tf;is program in these words: 



rans: 'Histcy c* 
Arericar Indian' 
c*' the tapes In t^is 



Perhaps of greatest '^^ic-tarce Is the oevelopnent of new a:..: 
different rrethodol oc-' es tnat students are usina as they conduct 
interviews and use the corrunlty resources around ther. Further, 
the Ljse of "tape libraries" "'s accented as a significant resource 
in the Shawano schools. Cistrict No. 8 is exhibiting leadership 
in this area, parti c.l a -ly as the social studies prograr is devel- 
oping data fo- courses where -aterial acquisition is virtually 
impossibi e--student -ater- a's cn the '^enominees. 

trsides the above, tnis project U serving at least two addlticndl functions 

. Inprov^:ng -he social studies program in Shawano 
. Solidi^yin- ideas tnat --:g^t be transported to 
other Wisconsin schoc's 

A geography project in CoiiJ-tia Elenentary Schools, Hammond, Indiana, was 
used to foster in students an urderstandi ng of physical and cultural dis- 
tribution patterns throughout t^e world. Active participation of the 323 
enrolled students, grades K-5, was encouraged in learning situations re- 
quiring involvement through the inductive approach. NDEA title III funds 
purchased a variety of rr^os, alobes and specialized geographical media 
that were used for individualized study as well as for small group and 
classroom activities . 

Small school syste-s in the nast have found it difficult to fund courses 
r'-.^r than those required for graduation. Dexter, Kansas, having fewer 
-.nan 200 students -'n grades K-12, was enabled tnrough NDEA title III to 
expand its music program to includf' the study of folk music, jazz, and 
church music, and to provide a complete listening center and a number of 
-oik instruments. To the program was added an extra fillip -- 4 elementary 
and 4 secondary school students joined their teachers in planning the 
Droject. From the Parkwav School System In Missouri came a report of NDEA 
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.res '-.sec: to e/sar: t z'-'-^-^-. 
rac orig1r2l;y piloted wif" ^:ts cw-'-\-:s" 
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p r r P - - 



wirr a master :tedcUer' --•;ir- ^^p^^^^^, - . ^ 

s^nce only tne user car ^ea-- - ^ • " - - • - ^ e -^c-.r;, 

t-at t^e :abcratc^y rs^'l se 
arc ^a'*^ trat r^'^t^e^ r::;r^r- 



-t 3:erbrcck -^'cr Scrooi, ::ck Cc.-t. 



:r2- -r^ .p. 



^a^.rg ard sc.:ot.re .t-^ze_..,. ... .... - . ^ - rea- 

■;~e ::urchase a -e^t^^c ^.^n^rce. a - 
c'iaster, arc a ::G'''srer a^c^^ 



a-^c ^e^ set , a g ■ ass r;e^c 



^a^t^cioatec -~ ''^o:^^ sectic'^' 



'ewe " 



ard -^ani :j I at^ve cev^ces ava' 
;sed wit*^ e^^ect^ver 
'^C'-e so t.^ar in -^^^ socia 



- — - -'^ - Cell areas, perra^s ^-z^^. 



^ t c ^ e ^ rs^^r^*"^ ^ra-^ 



:ea"--'rc can ta)^e n'ace 
:a" :re, Nebraska reoortf^" 



-ate-;co, a s-a^: ccnrur^ty tc the .est :^ t^e c^tv of Oraha. 
7To^"' ^'^ ^'-^ errc^'mert c^' only 273 students, 



3'2e, e^Dhasis was 
, .ect: reculred for araduatic^ 

; OD?orf.r'>,, er-crac'-s the arts and humanities. 
- r.rGject or ess t^ar !5:' .as as: reed 'or NDEA title III 
re. ^u^se-ent t- -rcrease -.s'cal awa-'eress - n the students - tc 
-corporate -us:c aDcrecv^tis^ ~.sic h'-stcry, and Tusic listenirc^ 
•ne project d: rector saw t-e pro:ect coDortun : ti es "to incor- 
porate art, Mterature, *-istor/ a'-d -.s^c - tc develop -in total 
a ^^ura--- i ties e/plcrat'Cn 



wree I ■) HG t ; fcf^e'~ ta "" v Sc" 
an exaTpie o'' ar; ooeraf 
! eve I ; 



>^t>, :: Uriel's also provides 
cn the junior ^iah 



1974, Wheenra Iz'^.cc^. Z-'^, f---* pi a 



nneP and put into 



operation a new ^n-u3tr^:3i a-ts proara- in three existinq 
junior hiqh schools, "heir general objectives related to 
',1 mampulation experiences, ^" ; exploratory experiences 
(3) consumer wisdor. (4; avocaticns ^utilization of shop 
related knowledge and (5) soc^la; development. The content 
of the courses offered fel" ^irtc ^<ve categories: (]) draft- 
ing. [2) woods. '3) electricity. 'A i petals and (5)';^3stfcs 
-.ince no prograr- existed, basic eauior^ent more than 
537.000 was required. NDEA titlp HI r-ovidpd r^re than 
$15,000 of these costs, ^ore thar 2,— students are now 
enrolled in industr-al erts clatses. 
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Another orograr. whose e^'^'cacy is zrec'zec zz t^e jse 'Cz- f't'e III 
funds was initiated In 5 ' c^' s'acvantacec ' scree'! d^'st^^'ct '"^ -jc^'^^ca" <^ * 
Wisconsin. This orocra:^ ces^'erec'tc ^"""orcve stucert co^ee^e^cv 
rr^thematics through the jse cf ccrc^ete and ranipulati ve Tater-ials. 
Students are tested d'* agnosti ca "! ' . , arc i ndi vidua! --'zee jse^c^ t*"e z^z- 
ject purchased -^ater^'als is -^ade :c ^e'c students ove^cc^e 'ce"t^'*''ec 
deficiencies. ~ ^ 

For the first tir^e ir the history 0^ tn-is c-*! sadvantacec sc^ocl c^'strict 
teachers have available ^or their use e'e'^entary rat^e^atics laboratory 
materials. Guided by lead teachers with s::ecial tra-^'^i^c arc oreparat'cr, 
they utilize the rraterlals to orcce review and re^" n^erce^e'^t of learrec' 
mathematical concepts and skills. 

In addition to purchasina special '-aterials *v1t^ NCEA title III and local 
funds, the project coordinator set up a sunner worksncp for teachers to 
help them become expert ir the instructional use of suc^ materials. Special 
inservice sessions ^or sta^^ ""le^^bers were also held. As a result, the 
NDtA title III suppo'^tec: -^ate'^^'als a'^e beina utl'i^'zed e^'^ect'' vely i:^ this 
school. 

Projects in science illustrative of the successful inplerentation 0^ ranage- 
ment ana proqrar coals covei^ed a wide range of choices, including curriculum 
revision, installation of laboratories, environmental studies, human ecology, 
and provision c^ 'hands cn' equirr-ert and materials. Animas and Taos in 
New Mexico, e.c, both sr-a^l i-ura/ school districts with verv poor sc-'ence 
facilities, used NDEA title III ^uncs to provide eau-ipre-t for newly con- 
structed science 1 aborator'' es , 

^onroe, Wisconsin, designs an a^bitous summer procram on environmental 
studies and human ecology. ^e::)resentati ves of curriculum-crossing projects, 

began with 13 soecific objectives, incorporating elements of science, 
social stv-dies, :re a'^ts ar-j rumanlties, and tncl i sh-1 anauage arts, and 
aimed at the goal 0^ inc^eas'^'^g the student's environmental awareness and 
sensitivity, 

Basic to the program was t^^.e study of loca' community problems and issues 
ranging from water quality in nearby lakes and streams to planning a model 
city, a "New Monroe", Local resource persons such as the city park director, 
city assessor, city forester, and Depart-^ent of Natural Resources personnel 
assisted in th six week program. 

Much of the equipment acquired through the project was ^or conductino water 
quality tests. Without this eauinment this ohase of the project would have 
been impossible. Both local and State news -^edia were attracted to ^he 
project as indicated b. the attached news articles. 

A camera acquired through the project was utilized not only in recording 
project activities but in environmental aesthetic quality studies in natural 
and man-' iJe environments. 

The project will be repeated dur-jro t^e summer 0^ 1 975, 
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The Bwirtau of Irdian Affairs -jsed title ::: -cries tc strengthen 'he ^'c'- 
ogical and earth science curr'cu]i at the Wa*-tetor Eienentary Boa'-dinq " 
ichool in Wahpeton, North Dakota , and to ^rorc.e the qual-'^y cf the sc-'e^r-e 
rl^rZ^l°/^ Handreau Ird':ar Hich Zc-cz^ . 'hese two Drojects were clcseiy 
correlated as graduates of Wahpeton gc to -Undreau. It is hoped th^t ' 
children participating in the science D'-cqra-s cf these schools will ^e -et^er 
prepared to enter the Indian Medical dreers Procrar supoorted by the " ^ 
.-jblic Health Service and cooperatina uni versit'ies , or perhaps to gc ^'-^c" 
professional science :r science-relatec career education programs. 

California reported -aving 32 p-ojects '.r '^scal vear 1973 and 15 in fiscal 
year 1 974 in the fields of read':nc and Erclish. A fairlv representative 
one was that at Golden West College the Coast Corrunity College District 
in Costa Mesa. Funded at $8,858, Us target poPdlation was 600 junior col lece 
students, what follows is the prcject description as recorted by Californ^-a 
• or wrat was fcrrraliy titled, "At;d^ - -'^tc r' al Peadinc anc English": 

Goals a n d Objectives: 

"he equipment and -ater^'aV -eT.este- the 1 973-74 Engl i sh-Peadi no co~- 
:onent c^ ojr ndea t'tle ::: rec.3st «as to be used to -eet three -ajcr 
oo:ectives, cr^rir:]y via auc ^ o- tutc -i a 1 instruction: 

To deve-op — e abTity to .t-:\ize t'-e SQ3P study-readi nq 
syster 

"c deve^cr, an 2ce:.;te atility tc -ecall and retrieve 
'"eadinq r'ater-'a"; 

'3; 'c develop know'ec-e c' i^c aC-:''-'t.' to utilize phonic 
pri rci pies 

'4) '^0 develop k-^owlecce c*' in-: aL-'-'t,. to ■utilize basic 
spel ling pn! rc i d1 es 

(5) To develop greater feelirrjs 0* seK-wo>-th 
Program Description : 

Enrollment in reading programs during the fall of 1974 was up 
15 oercent, and the number of students reouiring work on the 
five above objectives almost doubled. Without the Items re- 
quested in this funding we would have been unable to provide 
assistance on an individual basis to the large number of 
students requiring remedial work in these areas. With the 
requested equipment and materials we have bpen able to in- 
crease the number of copies of several of our tape programs, 
thus penriitting more students to work on the same program at 
the same hour; we have been able to add to our offerings a 
new spelling program, three new phonics programs, three new 
reading proqrams, and two new tape programs designed to improve 
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self-confidence and increase feelings of self-worth. In addition, 
a previously-developed program has been rewritten and amended maklna 
it more appropriate for our less-capable students. 

Evaluation: 

The standards set In the "Evaluation Specifications" section of 
the funding request have been met by 94 percent of all students 
working In the programs involved. In cases where 70 percent 
accuracy was required as a minimum standard to be met, 98 percent 
Of students working with these programs scored at or above the 
90 percent accuracy level. The funding of this oroject has de- 
finitely enhanced the quality of the reading program at Golden 
West College. 

A project grant to Washoe County School District In Reno. Nevada, afforded 
the opportunity of learning approved strategies for classroom Instruction 
in the understanding and use of the metric system, to approximately 800 
elementary and secondary school teachers. Presentations on /ideo tapes 
were designed to be of general Interest to adult audiences and were suit- 
able for public distribution at school levels or for public television 
broadcasts. In addition, other presentations were designed specifically 
for inservlce teacher training and were aimed at specific grade level instruc- 
tional tasks. This equipment and these materials enhanced the understanding 
objectives"^^ ^° '"^^""^"^ ^^^^^^ attainment of the following 

To develop skills in staff training presentations 

To provide opportunities for staff presentations to 
teachers, students, and the public 

To develop an active interest in and an understanding 
of the metric system 

The Case Grands Elementary School District in Arizona received a grant of 
$6,767 to improve its school science program. Teachers at the Casa Grande 
Junior High School were convinced that the science curriculum should be a 
doing as opposed to a "reading" one. More "hands-on" materials were 
clearly needed. The existing program had no laboratory facilities and only 
limited demonstration equipment. An NDEA title III project requested funds 
to permit the purchase of equipment and materials that would provide students 
the opportunity to pursue Independent projects and investigations. 1,121 
students were directly affected by this program which provided facilities 
including a weather station, as well as equipment for classroom use. As 
a result of this grant, mini-programs were developed as supplementary to 
the regular science program. 
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Ed^^^t!nn°^c^^'!/"*^'/'^'"^'^ ^'■^^ P'"°5ram with a long-ranqe plan for Career 
The pJIn c U 111'""''^^ at Gladstone High School, Gladstone. Oregon. 
f^rniMo" !; ^°'^J'"P'"°vement and expansion of the industrial arts oroaram 

^cl ^oLsaSe nT TJ*-'"^ '""^'''^y evidenced by the' ' 

.n Tl Pf"?e of a bond issue. Part of the bond issue is to be used for 

.ne" 0^^:^.^?^ ?S'woodf ^h"?^ thJs t'al en 

iimitea to worKing in woods, but proposed plans are for an exDan«:ion th^t 
would include the study of metals and power mechanics ^^P^"^i°" that 

Finally a project titled "Computer Mathematics" was funded in San Dieao 
County, California, which served 2,500 students arades 1 °7 in ?5 cT i 
A description of this venture in ComputeJ-Alsfs'teHnlliciion^fon^^^^^^ 
Program Goal : 

Program Description : 

Students in selected schools were provided with a computer based 
nrLr% i^"" practice program in mathematics The computer 

presented problems from the following content strands - ^^^P"^^"^ 

Number Concepts Horizontal Multiplication 

Horizonta Addition Laws of Arithmetic 

VpI^m°"i IJ^^^"""'^'"" Vertical Multiplication 

vertical Addition Division 

Vertical Subtraction Fractions 

Equations Decimals 

Measurement Negative Numbers 

The computer continuously diagnosed and prescribed problems based 
on the student's responses. Since the computer also maintained 
a student history for each individual student, this information 
was also used to select problems rratched to each student's level 
of achievement At the end of each lesson the computer provided 
each student with a report of the number of problems attempted 
and the number and percent correct. The other reports generated 
were used by the teachers fcr management parposes. 

Evaluation : 

Tha computer based mathematics program was received very favorably 
and'thi'".' Jntfic?" "^t^'^f^d students were to begin computer lessens, 
Thfv 5un J TL^f throughtout the use of the programs 

ctni Ic commented that there was a change in behavior of disruptive 
students after exposure to computer lessons . They tended to be 
more cooperative and receptive to the teaching/learning process. 
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tII ll ^^r^"^te1y increased for the students who used the program. 
The computer very quickly determined each student's level through 
a continuous process of diagnosing and prescribing. Once this 
l.ntlrX^^/T'^i individual students progressed through the 

tSn.r.tnLn'J' ^J^'J"!",'^'"^^- P^°q^ess was' consistent for 
those students who had lessons on a regular basis. 

oTma?!;e^Ucs^f!l°?hp'J'r^''H' ' ^''^''^ the teaching 

in ?hpTJ; ^ ntermedidte grades, that while stressing instruction 

rVJl ' '^!^^T Provided materials for a math program of wider 

caslettel tLpH'''^'^;J"'^"^\^ 'y'^''^ P^^^ets with filmstrips and 

Hrh^!Jr:,J ^^th ^" auto-mate to provide remedial and en- 

J^SpU n^J^'^J^' °" ^ '""'^^ 9^°"P °^ Individual basis, and also geometric 
models, protractors and compasses for work with angles and spheres 

J.lnHc'I^^J* ^ ^""^V "mountain district in New Mexico, used NDEA tit^e III 

(eve ?oinle?rw tJ"l ^^"^^^^ P^^^^^-" the secondary 

level, complete with listening centers, tape recorders and slide projectors. 
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8. CUMULATIVE IMPACT OF NDEA TITLE III ON EDUCATION 

Dlan^ p a th/n ^ S f '"^"^9e"«nt and prograir previsions built Into State 
iTJi* a'^I: PHnclples for determining the priority of proiects °o bP 

w h^ND A tlfnf fu'nds'^' and'other^pecla^ ^gufp'^^nt' cp 1 d 

Za,.} ^^^'^.^^^ funds, and the match ng ratios required of Inr^l 

0 " epo'rr^n-th^'d:?,:" ''! theTr«cu?Ir' ^ -span 

cms report was the delay ,n funding the program for fiscal year 1973 

stJ.;?p;?nTln^r„p;a?^,n?p--^s-^^ 

new Ideas. The program also brought about comprehensive and lona-r^nnp 

student participation In the learning process were becoming realizable goals. 
The National Defense Education Act was passed 1n 1958, just after the Maine 
' ordis'? i:?s"'1t%L"; r^^^'ll'' encouraging the^ons'offda^Jo ' 

sc?ln '1atu%t°^ nd^rJS'^ ^'l' ^1 h' h' ol^^ 

LursTofferlnaf in ?h ^^V,'"'^^ " J'''""'^""^" ^"^^e"^ and expand 
course offerings in these three subjects. Maps, g-lobes. charts modeU 

and reference books were also purchased. Today therfare only's^en hlV 
so?a° Pd""r?h pp' ^^^y " eog? ^1 ally ' 

0 he L'hoo NjEA%1tirTn^^ ''t ""^^'^ '° ^"'"blne with 

?^^;n?a?;°] hoor:i?^^::i-^iL ^I^SeS?^ :-lp^m^n%^ an3^°r^:^?Srand 

This acquisition of equipment and material has had another result In that 

q^ad^ro" ' '°h'^r ^^.^^c^tive to experiment and l^no v te t 

upgrading the school's educational program. Most States reported the 
trend from the textbook-oriented classroon to that as described by New York 

individualized. Inquiry-based, process-oriented 
Indeed New York goes even further in declaring that these are "no lonaer 
educationally innovative but are structurally Inevitable" ^ 

con.idPrpnMj'^h introduced that 15 years ago would not have been 

considered In the province of the average public school - ceramic arts 
the^M d ?P movement. 'consumer education h storTof 

Success h...?.n^K"^ °^ Africa, and of the USSR), jewerly making, etc^ 
Success has also been reported in the offering of mini-courses -- usually 
designed for one-half semester programs. t-ourses usually 
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beveral southeastern States credited the matching allocations provision of 
wMiTnJhf;; ^1 ?I! !u''!"-^^ J? ""^^'^ S^^^^ standards above the minimal level, 
Al aQ?eed thit th'^'^ ""'Vl'l^"^ '^''''^ ^'"^l^^^ poorer schools. 
V su.? m^tprf^fc inventories of audio- 

.kin in Jhl^ ' sophisticated technological equipment and a concomitant 
Skill In their use on the part of the classroom teacher. Schools now have 

IrJr'^H n f^l "'^'^^^ ^'^ ^^^Ids as diverse as industrial 

arts, modern foreign languages, science (including mathematics), reading, 
^1? 11!!^ arts, and Engllsh/lanquaae arts. Georgia, in reporting on the over- 
all impact of the NDEA title II! program had this to say about the effect 
of the newer equipment: ciicll 

Local school systems 1n Georgia state that NDEA title III is 
one of tne better programs available to them. These funds 
enable them to purchase equipment and materials that would not 
otherwise be available for student use. In the early days of 
the program some systems purchased equipment without planning 
For the past several years, local systems in Georgia have 
surveyed their needs and, based on these findlr.gs, have set 
priorities for expending the funds. With emphasis being placed 
on research type teaching, quarter system, and Individualization 
of Instruction, there Is a greater need for different kinds of 
equipment and materials, and for increased quantities of existing 

aids Educators are recognizing a need to gear the instruction 

program to the unique needs of the individual student. Science 
and industrial arts laboratories have been installed in local 
♦^^f^'^TT?^*^ would not have been possible without the aid of NDEA 
title III funds. Students and parents are demanding Improved 
instruction, with more and better equipment and materials. One 
school had purchased some audiovisual materials intending to 
rely on equipment already on hand for the use of the material 
However, there was such a demand for the materials by both 
students and teachers that more equipment had to be purchased. 

On the other hand, Mississippi approved of the 50^ local matching program 
as a means of helping to insure the wise use of expenditures for in- 
structional materials". 

In Colorado the concrete impact of NDE/l title III has resulted in: 

Creation of media centers in smaller districts 

. Substantial support via additional hard and software in 
existing print and audiovisual centers 

. Increased activity in supporting new curricular programs 

. Greater attention given to meetina the needs of students 
with physical and mental learning disabilities. 
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When New Mexico summed up the cumulative impact, the three points it nade 
were those stated in one way or another by all States: 

. Provided access to materials not otherwise available 

. Provided encouragement to use other nethods of in- 
struction supplemental to the text 

. Upgraded specific academic proarans. 

Better teaching, individualized instruction and learnina, inservice training, 
minor remodeling from greenhouses to communications laboratories, equipment 
that includes looms for weaving as well as that needed for computer assisted 
learning, materia. s for a new concept in media centers, fhese and many more 
are the good things made possible by NDEA title III as reported by the^ States, 
Hart of Utah s report which follows portrays an accurate picture of the 
program: 

Program-wise the impact of title UNA has been tremendous. Schools 
have acquired equipment and materials they would never have had other- 
wise. Materials have been varied and current and have served the needs 
of programs. Equipment has been varied and broadened the possibilities 
in the instructional programs. 

New devices and machines have enriched the activities in the academic 
areas but have also had some impact on other curricul^.r areas. 

Project applications in the first years of the program provided an 
impoverished educational environment. Inventories were so meager that 
"none", "little", or "poor" were tne common evaluations. Laboratory 
and audiovisual equipment was practically non-existent In all except 
the large schools. 

After fifteen years of acquisition all schools have shown signi- 
ficant gains. Materials and equipment are available and are being 
used. Much of the fundinq has gone to replace heavily used Items 
that have worn out in service. 

Secondary schools have utilized a greater portion of the fundinc 
because of the requirements of many of their programs, partlcu-" 
larly in the areas of science aid Industrial arts laboratory 
equipment. 

Equalization of effort and of opportunity has been attempted since 
the beginning of the program by providing for variable matching 
ratios. The districts that were poorer In financial resources 
received a larger percentages of Fedftral funding. No district 
received less than 40% or more than 60%. Relative status on the 
matching scale has been determined each year according to the 
relative status of districts in the distribution of the State 
uniform school funds. While no system or formulation provide 
completely equitable fund distributions, the variable ratio need 
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in our State has been generally accepted as fair and a 
equlHzation. 



In summary, NDEA title III-A has had an important influence on 
instructional programs during the years it has been operating 
It has functioned smoothly and well. 

While some States saw adversity in the matching allocations provision in that 
It denied smaller schools access to title III funds, most States are movinq 
to rectify that shortcoming by adopting "variable matching". Nebraska 
points out that variable matching in that State ranged from 57%, 47%, 37%, 
and 27%, and allowed less able districts to acquire more instructional equip- 
ment and materials than would have been possible on a 50-50 matching basis. 

American Samoa reported that new equipment and resources made possible "student 
participation, rather than passivity, in learning", and California reported 
NDEA title III as putting " instruction tools Into the hands of teachers, 
aides, and students". Missouri expressed much the same idea In other words, 
NDEA title III funding makes It possible for teachers to use methods which 
permit students to be participants rather than mere listeners in their own 
education" . 

In some Instances the very weaknesses described were a result of the success 
of the program, as In Alaska where was pointed out the difficultly of keeping 
up with the demand for instructional materials and equipment as more and 
more of Its schools changed to open concept individualized programs. 

California, on the other hand, viewed the program as an unqualified success, 
even though recognlzin- the uncertainties caused by the "confused" funding 
patterns of recent years. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



Hic purpose of this form is to report program performance 
under NDhA Tide III-A dunng fiscaJ year l'n6. Please sub- 
:nit jn ongjnj] and two copies of this report to the Director. 
Otticc .)l I ibranes and Learning Resources, L'.S Offke 
I duL.ition. 4()0 Mar>'land Avenue. S.W.. Washington I)( 

:o:():. 

Definitions 

1 "(...ajN" as u^ed in ihis torm arc targets for aciu)n or 
Juriiio The reijuiremenls for their achieveiiien t ^jn bv 
NpcciticJ with some ccrtajnty. 

- "Management goals'* pcrtajn to such facets of administra 
tion staff assignments, disseminating program informa- 
th.fi. drtermining aJh^aiions. approving project apphca- 

"ProLjrarTi ^oaK" arc concerned with such elements as m 
NcrMce cilijcali ^n, slrcngtherung instruction in subject 
.ireaN. th ributing to pupil achievement, supporting cur 
r;«.ular change 

4 ""f^it-rinoN" identify most urgeni needs and provide the 
^asi-v fti: a systematic attack on weaknesses in education- 
a: ;)rograms. permitting adjustment as conditions chanee 

"Academic subjects" is defined in 141.1 of the NDFA 
Iiilc ill A Regulations. 



6. "Standards" are means for deierminmg ifie suitahilitv 
equipment or minor rrmcxjeling a:, it rolat-'s to ilu- im- 
provement of academic subjects m public eli'mcnLir\ and 
I secondary schools 

Instructions 

Column fbj Inter the number ot Itill-tiine Aa\; issk'!,:\ 
ti> State administration of the NI)[:a Title 111 A . >.'.i a:: . 
tor each personnel category, whether or not salaries \vc!c 
, paid from Title III-A funds. 

Column fc) Hnter the number of part t:nic >taff 

j Column fjj Enter the full-time equivalents /7/ , .-t 
j the totaJ of fuU- and part-time personnel 

hxarTipIc: One full-time secretary (cnrcr "I " in t . ^Iitnu 
(b)). 

i two part-time secretanes |onc at I 4 uww 

one at 1/3 time) (enter ''2" m i\'lurnii < • ■. 

I I.OO + 0.25 + 0.33 - 1.5S FTl 

, (enter L58 in column (cjj. 

\ .V Col urnn (bj ~ Enter the number of approved local cdtua- 
tjonai agency projects reimbursed by the State at nations 
ratios. 
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itfi. fii,^ ^ 
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ITEM 10 STATUS OF FUNDS. Round -lU r>^.n^s lo the nr>r,-.f ^ l|jr 
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in Ilu- jmouni, o*cd b) ihc pjntrt for fix-d, .nd oihcr r,o,Krt> re 
cetvcd. 
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report period. 
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d. Total Amouni - Tnler Hie iotj( amount of tndire.t cOM .turned 
during the report period. Do not daim indirect iO,tx from earrv- 
over fund* during the umc )ejr ejjiin* for indirevl .-o.t^ arc nude 
«|iinit funds allotted for Hut fueal >car. 

•. Ftderal S^ara - Knter the .uT ount of the I cdcral iharc eharpcd 
during the report period. Jf indirL^t to^t* jre eharjicd jgjinit NDf. ^ 
Title IN adntint«t/ative fundi, nialching Stjle fundi m.iji be reported 
on thii line. 

If more thin one rate wai applied durtn|f the project period, include 
i scpariitc schedule which shou* the bjiet jfuin%l which the indireit 
.osr rito were applied, the re.peetivc indireet ratc». Ihc month. Jjy 
and year, the indirect rates were '.n e-fleel. Jntounlt of indinvt ex- 
pcnu- chart^LM to the proved to dale iSix OnTtte of l^tjnjf eitKnt 
and Oudpct Ctrtulir No A-87 wlueh eoniatni pnni»ple« lor dcta> 
mintng allowable coiti of grant* and tontraeii with Sutc and IocjI 
lovernmenli.) 

ITEM 12 - Space it proiodcd for any explanation dvvmcd nctetaary by 
ihc praniec 

ITEM 13. Compleie' the ceriif?vatton bcfort luhmtttlnp thin report. The 
auihorued offictjl ti dcufruted in the Slate piin tj the one to tubmil 
oliicuJ matcriaJi. 
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.Modern Foreign. Lan^jaqes 


T 1 ■- 1 ' ' 




1 Social Sci^nres 




'. ^ . J 


j En^i isn and Readinq 


_8,_3-:2^,355 


23.2 


1 

1 Arts and hunanujes 

1 ^ - . - . 




10.3 


j Industrial Arts 


3,2d7,:62 


10. i 


j Audiovisual Libraries 


1,310,327 


-.2 


Minor Renodel inj 


284,297 


0.9 


TOTAL 


$ 31,395,9^1 


100.0 
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STATc 


t 


SCHOOL 


AMOUNT 


(1) 


^ — - - - ■ ■ 






jCal ifornia 


Van Njy': 


•^ontclair School 


$27,640 


Lojisiano 




"^T.nt CdfiTie] AcadefTiy 


31,300 


Maine 




SalfTon Falls School 


10,900 


1 Maryland 




rt'ashingion C'lristian 


2,000 


New York 




The Brandeis School 


12,000 


New York 


Spring Va 1 


Soloman Schechter 


2,900 


TOTAL 






$86,740 


1 i 
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Hathematics 



Hodern Foreign Languages 



- ^ ^ 



History, Geography, Civic, 
and Econofnic Engiisn 5,60G 

Reading 5,038 



of total 



Science c?: ^ p - 



1 -J 

■ » * 



Industrial Arts 3,000 3.5 

Arts and Humanities 4j;0 5.1 

Audiovisual Equipnient and Hoter^ais 

(all subject areas) 28,129 32.5 

J86./« lOO.O 



